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In a Station Wagon Loaded to the Axles, an American Family 
Traces the Nation's Oldest Path to the Pacific 


By Raten Gray * 


With Ulusirations from Photographs by the Author 


« XPLORE the Missouri river, & such 
principal stream of it, as...may 
offer the most direct .. .communica- 

tian across this continent... 

Penned by Thomas Jefferson at the White 
House 150 years ago this June, those instruc- 
tions launched the Lewis and Clark Eaxpedi- 
tion—the exploration that opened American 
eyes to the marvels of a vast western domain. 


New Sights Along Pioneer Trail 


Reading and rereading Jefferson's words, I 
grew eager to see for myself “the soil & face 
of the country,” much of which Lewis and 
Clark were the first white men to behold. 

I thourht, too, of my Uhree children. What 
‘better way to show them the wealth and splen- 
dor of their native land than to trace the trail 
of those eaflivst adventurers? How their eyes 
would pop nt the sights Lewis and Clark re- 
ported: Indians, great rivers, mountains, 
waterfalls, At the same time they would see 
the changes wrought by generations af Ameri- 
cans—farms and ranches, dams, busy cities, 
dynamic industries. 

My hopes sprang to Life ene June day in 
Washington, D, C,, when my wife and I, with 
about equal parts of help and hindrance from 
ur youngsters, packed our station wazon 
with camp gear, loys, cameras, and clothing. 
(On top we lashed the canoe Trent, a veteran 
National Geographic traveler, 

“Daddy says we'll canoe at some places to 

it seem more like real exploring,” 12- 
year-old Judith explained to her younger 
sister, Mary Ellen. “Lewis and Clark trav- 
eled mostly on rivers.” 


‘The red 1S-foot eraft attracted friendly 
gibes as we traveled toward myid-continent, 

“You're going in the wrong direction for 
hoating,” one man called ax we crossed the 
Alleghenies. “Fish are scarce on the Mains.” 

Ina corner of the station wagon T installed 
a compact library featuring a sct of the Lewis 
sol Clark journals. These journals were our 
guidebooks—a ready-made itinerary. 

Opening volume one, [learned that the ex- 
plorers camped at Wood River, Tllingis, in 
the fall of 1803 before pushing off for the 
faraway Pacific. (For the route of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, see the National Geo 
praphic Society's Historical Map of the United 
States, a supplement to this issue.) 


Wood River Naw Flows Backward 


Three days out of Washington, we stood at 
Wood River landing, 13 miles upstream from 
St. Lowis, watching the mighty Mississippi 
slide liv (page 717). T looked across for the 
mouth of the Missouri, The journals said it 
should be there, but it was nowhere in sight 

“Can geography itself huve changed in the 
150 years since Lewis and Clark camped 
here?” T asked Dr, G, F. Ordeman, refinery 
manager of Standard Oil's Wood River plant. 

“Indeed it has." he replied. “The Missis- 


* Sce afso, in the Natoma Geoowarnse Macarinn, 
“Vacation Tour Through Lincoln Land by Ralph 
Gray, February, W952. That article, adjuderd on 
“outstanding achievement in bringing about a better 
understanding of the, Amerivnm way of life,” won the 
author the George Washington Honor Medal ‘and o 
tash price from Fieedoms Foundation, Valley Farge, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Gray & chlef of the National 
Geographic Society's School Service, 
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By the end of 1803 he and the “robust 
helthy burdy young men” recruited for the 
Corps of Discovery were encamped beside 
the Mississippi. Lewis, making final preyimra= 
tions in St, Louis, would join them liter. 


New Find: Clark Papers in Attic Desk 


The published journals are.rather skimpy in 
their treatment of the months at Wood River. 
Now at last many otipinal notes, penned by 
Clark in camp or keelbout, have turied up only 
this year. Lost to scholarship for 150 years, 
this treasure-trove of new information about 
those-early dis of the expedition was found 
tmong the papers of a litte-known Civil War 
general, John H. Hammond. They had gath- 
ered dust in a St. Paul attic until 1053! 

As Twas writing this narrative of our trip, 
the electrifying news broke that the Minne- 
sctitw Historical Society had uncovered 67 
original William Clark manuscripts cached 
in @ desk once owned by General Hammond. 

Flying to St. Paul, T held the documents 
in my hands and easily recognized Clark's 
characteristic scrawl and the accurate drafts. 
manship of his maps (page 734), 

“Haw the papers got there we don't know,” 
said Dr Harold D. Cater, director of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. "There's no 
known connection between the families of 
Clark and Hammond, None of Hammond’s 
heirs knew about the Clark pispers, nor was 
there any family tradition of special interest 
in Lewis and Clark.” 

Tn 1803 the 1,000 or so fnhabitants of St. 
Louis lived and worker! by the riverside (pages 
716 and 736). This section bus been cleared 
of buildings recently to make way for a fitting 
méinorial to Jefferson and national expansion. 
Parking lots, however, still cover much of 
this old gateway to the West 

After their trip, 1 learned, both Lewis and 
Clark settled in St, Louis. Clark's descend- 
ants. still reside in the area, 

Tn St. Louis I asked William G. Clark, Jr., 
-great-grandson of the famed explorer, 
if T might photograph him with one of the 
Lewis and. Clark olijects displayed in’ the 
Missouri Historical Wly Museu 

“I've got something better than that,” be 
told me. He produced a paper signed by 
“G. Washington” in “the [7th year of the 
independence af the United States’ (1793), 
commissioning Clark a lieutenant (page 749), 

Clark and his men set out from Wood River 
on the great adventure “at 4 aClock P.M. 
in the presence of many of the neighben 
inhabitents, and proceetied on under a jentle 
brease up the Missourie ... ."" 

The day wos May 14, 1804. The Corps 
of Tiscevery had embarked, not to. return 
until September, 1806, 
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The expedition used a 55-foat keelbaut 
carrying a square sail (page 719), When 
wind fmiled, the craft was poled like a Nile 
barge, rowed like a Greek galley, at towed 
from the bank like a Yangtze junk. Two pi- 
rogues—long, slimy rowing bouts—completed 
the flotilla, 

‘The official party listed $1 men; Army 
vplumteers from posts along the Ohin and 
Mississippi, Kentucky hunters, French water- 
men, a Negro servant belongieg to Clark, and 
the two captains, 

Supplies included Nour, meal, pork, druizs, 
medical instruments, salt, extra clothing, tools, 
gunlocks, flints, powder, and ball, Fully twice 
as much space Was taken up by trade jtems 
for the Tnelians—‘tho' not as much as I think 
ness! for the multituile of Ind thra which 
we must pass....” (Clark commented. 

Lewis and Clark’s expenditures were lim- 
Wed by Congress to $2,300. The patriots 
budgeter! this meager sum to such a nicety 
that, except for the pay of personnel ancl 
miiterials obtained fram Government posts, it 
covered the entire expense of the expedition 

Traveling frugally with my family, { spent 
slightly more in three months on the Lewis 
and Clark trail thin the original party ex- 
pended in three years (Considered as a 
single Jong journey, Lewis's trip to the Pa- 
cific had begun in Washington, D. C., in July, 
1803, 10 months before the actual start up 
the Missouri.) 

“We have something in commen with our 
Ptedecessors,” said Jean, my wife. “They 
seemed to have as much trouble as we do get- 
ting away on time!" 


Dinner and Towsts Delay Departure 


At St. Charles, where Lewis joined his com- 
panions, a farewell dinner and toasts on Mav 
21 delayed the captains until 3:50 p. m., when 
they finally pushed off “under three Cheers 
from the gentlemen on the bunk’' Ta what 
was left of the day, the party traveled one 
mile per cheer! 

Next morming at 6. the expevition started 
in earnest. It covered 18 miles before mak- 
ing camp—nestly double the 10 miles a day 
which was to be thelr average during the 
strigele wp the Missouri, 

Their journals reveal Lewis and Clark both 
as warmly human men. Like legendary 
Damon and Pythias, they were true friends, 
despite sharply contrasting personalities, 

Lewis was a rea! leader, courageous but 
prudent, a quiet man, a thinker and an ideal- 
ist. He enjoyed lonely tramps through the 
forests and often wandered far inland, while 
his nen pushed along the river, Haff, genia! 
Clark was practical. realistic, und friendly 

Jefferson appointed Lewis. the leader, but 
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Young Pathfinders Explore French-sertled St. Charles 
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La Charette, a. trading village of seven small 
halises—‘the last white settlement on the 
river.” T lesrnexd that a flood had long since 
washed away its site, St, Charles, Missouri, 
remains the only community on the westward 
Lewis und Clark trail that existed when the 
explorers passed (page 713) 

The swirling milk-chocolate waters of “Big 
Muddy” Ted us in our turn west and north 
through woodsy Missouri, Mother of the 
West: wheat-growing Kansas; corn-belt lowa 
and Nebraska; and the Dakotas, where farms 
give way to range, 

We began to realize that a summer was none 
foo long for covering the Lewis and Clark 
route, We were always ina hurry, Even our 
meals were rushed. 

“When it comes to eating, you don’t think 
of Duncan Hines," my wife hed me. 
“You think of dunkin’ doughnuts,” 

We stayed often in motels. The 
came as sharpreyed at spotting ‘ 
signs as in locating Lewis and Clark markers. 

North of Omaha, Nebraska, local historians 
led us to the place where they believe Lewis 
and Clark held their first council with the 
Indians. Such meetings were repeated! count- 
Jess times us the expedition moved into new 
tribal territories (page 770). 


Death Struck but Onee 


At Sioux City, Towa, we paid homage at 
the graye of the first American soldier to die 
west of the Mississippi. Sgt, Charles Floyd 
was “taken verry bad all at once with a 
Billase Chortick” [bilious colic] on August 
19, 1804, and “THed with a great deal of 
Composure” the next afternoon, He was the 
only fatality of the entire expedition. 

As we rolled across the Biy Sioux River into 
South Dakota, a different world opened before 
ts, as it had for Lewis and Clark. Here Joe 
Fields, one of the expedition’s Kentucky 
hunters, killed the party’s first American 
bison, commonly called the buffalo—the first 
some of them had seen (page 750), 

Later, antelope were sighted. Called goats 
hy the captains, they were then unknown to 
science. Clark described one aa “Verry ac- 
tively made, has only a pair of hoofs to each 
foot, his brains on the back of his head, his 
Norstrals large, his eyes like a Sheep.” 

The day alter seeing the antelope, the party 
encountered its first prairie dogs. They ‘Set 
erect," the journals comment, and “make a 
Whistleing noise.” The colony covered four 
teres. Lewis and Clark's men poured five 
harrels of water dawn one burrow to dislodge 
its owner. 

‘The plains teemed with game; the men lived 
well, “The land was as friendly as the river 
was hostile, 
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Lewis and Clark learned quickly, as do these 
who live along the Missouri today, that it is 
a “devil-tiver™ constantly at war with hn- 
manity. ‘Its current bore down upon them 
with unremitting force, [ts mud banks 
dropped off, nearly swamping their canoes, 
Its eddies devoured sandbar islinds as the 
a camped on then, Logs menaced the 
nats, 


Blue Lakes from Brown Waters 


‘The explorers covered 3,006 miles, by their 
own count, in their 15-month uphill push 
against the Missouri, Along paralleling mod- 
ern highways we covered the aime distance in 
a few weeks, The “Orange Crate” (Judith's 
nickname for the station wagon) took us 
through areas devastated by the flood of April, 
1952—ruined croplands, mew-cut channels, 
mud-soaked towns, wrecked and abandoned 
buildings (page 710). 

We saw what the U.S. Army Engineers and 
the Bureau of Rechumation are doing to limit 
such disasters. ‘The Engineers are building a 
series of earth-fill storage dams whose im- 
pounded! waters will form an almost continuous 
chain of lakes from Yankton, South Dakota, 
to the Montana-North Dakotx border,* 

“They say the lake here will be blue’ an 
tmbelieving woman in Chamberlain, South 
Dakota, told me. “I've never seen Missouri 
water that wasn't brown,” 

These flood-control projects fit into a de- 
velopment ‘program for the entire Missouri 
River Basin that will also produce power, 
provide irrigation, and stabilize downstream 
navigation. 

As 1 stood with the children on heights 
overlooking the Oahe and Garrison projects, 
we saw i wast, dusty disarray of earth con- 
stantly churned by panting machines and 
diesel-powered Euclid trucks. 

Fort Randall Dam, half-finished when we 
were there, made a more complete picture. 

* Set Taming the Qutiaw Missouri River,” by 
Frederick Shmpich, Navtonan Geocmapmi: MADAgIS ty 
November, 1945, 
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at Lewis and Clark's High-wuter Mark 

Om August 12, 1903, Meriwether Lewis reached this 
“most distint tauntuin of the waters al the Mizhty 
Missourt tn surch of which we have spent so many 
Joilsoren days and wristless nights. Judie _,. the 
pleasure 1 felt in allfalyinge ty thirst with this pure 
and ice-cold water,” wrote Lewls—scientist, diplomat, 
and explorer, but not a speller—in his journal, 

From this point, high on the Montana slopew of the 
Continental Divide at Lembi Pass (joe 749), the 
pathfinders pushed into the Columbia watershed and 
penetrated te the Pacific, 

The Gray family, camping beside the spring, found 
Wi still pure and fee cold. 
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The 160-foot-high earth Gl juited o mile from 
the north bluff to ibe riverbank, A monster 
dredge sucked chalk rubble from the bank and 
built a sill across the river. The finished sill 
will divert the river through a bypass, Then 
engineers will push the embankment across 
the old riverbed, completing the dam in 1957, 

At Guvins Point Dam, near Yankton, we 
asked if we could drive down ta river level, 
to see Calumet Bluff. 

“Stay over to the right on ‘that construc 
tion Toad, keep moving, and don't get in the 
way of those Eucs,” a workman shouted, 

In a fog of dost we crept down the long 
slope. A Euclid jounced past, carrying 14 
cubic yards of dirt as if i; were a shoyel- 
ful. A continuous procession of these huge- 
wheeled monsters lurched to river level and 
dropped their burdens, anchoring the new- 
born dam to Calumet Bluff, 

What a different seete when Lewis and 
Clark counciled here with the Sioux! 

For days the captains had tried to arrange 
a meeting with the powerful tribe. Many 
times they “Set the Praries on fire as 4 signal 
for the Soues to Come to the River." At 
Jost several chiefs arrived at the Calumet 
Bluff camp. They warily counciled with the 
strangers. Neat by, Lewis and Clark planted 
& strange banner, For the first time these 
Indians saw the American flag. 


Indian Dances: “a Houp & Hollow" 


Lewis and Clark were honest councilors and 
able diplomats. The warriors were more 
curious than hastile. ‘The pipe of peace went 
around. ‘Thirty Sioux braves danced for the 
party, moving Sat, John Ordway to note that 
such Indian affairs “always began with a 
houp & hollow & ender! with the Same." 

In the journals 1 rend that the Sioux were 
“a Stout bold looking people, (the young men 
hundsom) & well made , . . the Warriers are 
Verry much deckerated with Paint Porcupine 
quils & feathers, large leagins and mockersons, 
all with buffalow roabs of Different Colours. 
the Squars wore Peticoats & a White Buffalow 
roabe with the black hare turned back over 
their necks and Sholders,” 

Upstream, near present-day Prerce, eapital 
of South Dakota, | showed the children where 
the Teton Sioux gave Lewis and Clark some 
troublesome moments. The expedition barely 
got through without a fight. 

Then we came to the domain of agricultural 
tribes, the Arikaras, Minneturees, ant) Man- 
dans, who lived in semipermiment carth-lodge 
villages olome the Missiuri. Most of them 
were inwhat is now North and South Dakota.* 

Over modern highways that would have 
astounded our predecessors; we steered the 
Orange Crate toward Bismarck, capital of 


of Lewis and Clark vat 
North Dakota As I drove, my wife quoted 
from our traveling library, 

“Lewis and Clark,” she announced, “spent 
the winter of 1504-05 in the region northwest 
of Bismarck.” 

The Manda Tdians of the area, she told 
ihe children, were known by the explorers. to 
be friendly to whit Lewis and Clark had 
some 1,600 miles in hve months, They built 
Fort Mandan and settled down for the winter. 

“Do the Mandans still live in dirt huts 
like they used to?" Judith asked. 

“No. Most 20th-century Indians live in 
houses, The earth lodge is all but forgotten. 
And soon those Wig dams you've been seeing 
will drown most of the old sites.” 

Scientists want to Jearn more about earth- 
lodge people before the waters come. I talked 
with Dr, Gordon C. Baldwin, National Park 
Service archeologist, wbout their work 

“The Smithsonian Trstitution helps the 
National Fark Service rise the salvage 
program,” he told me. “The Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Army Engineers, and local groups 
and yersities also purticipate. We've 
brought to Tight hundreds of carth-lodge sites, 
Search has revested other places of habitation 
fanging in date from several thousand years 
before Christ ta the early white era.” 

Near Chamberlain my youngsters spotted 
a group of men digging in a field beside U. S, 
16. We tumbled out of the car and watched. 
They were high-school and college archeolozy 
stuclents, working for the Nebraska State Hix- 
orical Society. 

“Gee, sameday I'd like to do something like 
that during the sumer,” said Mary Ellen, 


Earth Lodges Restored Near Bismarck 


The boys showed us a large ceremonial 
lodge and two earth dwellings they had iui 
covered. "These were built by Arikaras about 
1750, Hard-packed circular floors were ex- 
posed just a few feet from the highway. A 
tourist, curigus about the activity, asked if 
the bows were preparing the foundation for 
a silo. 

The children quickly learned to spot the 
dimples that indicute earth lodge sites (page 
732). As aclimax, in Fort Abraham Lincoln 
Stare Park near Bismarck, we iw. five re- 
stored lodges rising like earthen bubbles under 
the green soc (page 722). One of them 


was completely furnished, with bunks around 
the edge, fire pit in the center, cache pits in 
the floor, and grinding basins for corm A 
buffalo skull on a stick made a family altar. 

Tt looked so homelike that Will asked, 
“Are you sure no one lives bere?” 
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An Arvikara Earth Lodge Floor Lies Bared, Dark Patches Beyond Mark Uncxcavated Sites 
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horses for the trip across the “Shining Moun- 
tains,” Providence had) sent them an an- 
assures, 


Modern Syeadawen Joins by Air 


Like: our predecessors, my family and 1 
were joined bya Shoshoni princess, Lewis 
and Clark’s Sacagawea came to them serss 
the jey Missouri in a tublike boat of buifalo 
skins, Her modern cownterpatt—Miss Al- 
berta St. Clair—came to us ut of the sky 
at Hismarck in 2 two-mptored airliner. 
Roowing the common heritae of Alberta 
and Sucaguwea, | had usked her to join our 
pilgrimage. Had she been a princess of 
Cathay, my children could not have been 


more thrilled. 
“My friends call me Tiny,” she toll as. 
“from my Indian name, Danditee, which 


means "Lith One!" In camp the next night 
she proudly modeled two deerskin dresses, 
one davorated with elks’ teeth and the other 
beautifully beaded, Both are heirlooms, 

The children fought to sit nest ta Alberta 
in the station wagon, Will asked if she wert 
to schoul. 

“Ves, Pm a senior at the University of 
Wyoming, But-when {was in the first grade 
like you, T went ta sthool on the reserve 
tion.” 

Alberta gabbed happily with the girls about 
movies and popular songs, For three weeks 
she was one of ihe fumiby. 

We left Bismarck in a coravan led by Rus- 
sell Reid, superintendent of the State His 
torical Society of North Dakota, and drove 
ucross vast, windy plains. Gusts threatened 
to blow the canoe off the car, but we-safely 
reached Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, 

During » blustery afternoon shower we 
came to a village site called Like-a-fishhook. 
There, beside the Missouri, on a broad grass 
lund which Garrison Dam will Mood, we set, 
Up camp next to the tents of the historical 
society (page 723). 


The Expedition Leaves Fort Mandan 


Lewis and Clark left Fort Mandan after 
their winter Inyover on April 7, 1805, at 
4 pm. (another late start!). The captains 
were jubilant. 

Tt was still a water-borne party. The 
keelboat, loaded with letters, dispatches, and 
specimens of Plains life—dead and alive— 
for the scrutiny of President Jefferson, hac 
been sent down the Missouri ta St, Louls, 
Thirty-one men snd Sacagawea set out to 
wrestle six small canoes and the two pi- 
rogues—one red und ome white—up the 
dwindling river. 

“This Jittle fleet,” mused Lewis, ‘altho’ 
not quite so rispectatile as those of Columbus 
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or Capt, Cook, were still viewed by us with 
ns much pleasure as these eleservedly famed 
adventurers ever beheld theirs; and 1 dare 
say with quite as much anxiety for their 
sifely and preservation. we were now about 
to penvlrate a country at lesst two thousand 
miles in width, on which the foot of civilized 
man had ne trodden; the gowd or evil it 
bad in store for ts was for experiment yet 
to determine. aod these little vessells con- 
tained every article by which we were 10 es- 
pect to subsist or defend ourselves.” 

A month later, ata point which we reached, 
in two easy days, Lewis's worst fears were 
neatly realized. The white pirogue. laren 
with the expedition’s most yaliable baggage, 
turned neirky “topaaturva” during a sudden 

|. From the bank, Lewis and Clark 
watched helplessly, 

Sacayawea, her baby stray to her back 
as usual, calmly clung to the stern of the 
boat with one hand and retrieved with the 
otber nearly everything of value as it flouted 


by. Her hushand, the helmsman at the mo- 
ment, froze with fear, Cruzatte, the howmun, 
bad to thi hint with shooting before be 


would grasp the helm and right the vessel, 
Griezly “Renther: Intimedintes Us AU” 


T could not miss the excitement of the 
journals as they described the party's. ap- 
prcact to the Rockies. ‘The fearsome grizzly 
hear was encountered and described for the 
first time by whites. %. _. these bear be- 
ing so hurd to die reather intimedates us all; 
1 must confess that T do not like the gentle- 
inen and had reather fight two Indisns than 
ane bear” 

The mon also made the acquaintance of 
edctus. The spines of the prickly pear exsily 
penetrated their moccasins, Clark one night 
plucked 17 thorns from his feet. My chil- 
dren, warned by this, walked with extreme 
ia an the plains (page 730). 

ie poRers gazed in wonder at a xreat 
stearbet running in from the south without 
adtop of water in it Draining an arid re- 
gion, it flowed only in spring or after heavy 
rains. Now the tremendous lake behind Fort 
Peck Dam permanently fills Big Dry Creek, 
We all piled into the motor launch Secujrwea 
and cruised some 250 feet above submerged 
banks where the expedition’s rivermen once 
towed their boats with elk-hide ropes, 

On May 26, from high hills on the north, 
Lewis “beheld the Reeky Mountain for the 
first time . . . 

With the coming: pf-spring the young eap- 
tains’ thoughts turned to girls they had Jef. 
behind. Clark named Judith River for Julia 
Hancock, a Virginia damsel whom he called 
Judy and Ister married, Lewis christened 
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Marias River in honor of Maria Wood, a 
Pretty: cousins, 

The men thought Marias River the course 
they should take ‘The captains, in perfect 
iugeement as usual, held that the true Mis- 
souri was the southern fork. Lewis's dis. 
covery of the Great Falls of the Missouri 
few days later settled the matter; Indians 
had told them the Missouri thundered owt of 
the mountains in a series of falls. 


Great Falls Robbed of Water 


We followed the trail to these “truly 
magnificent and sublimely grand‘ falls. 
“From the commencement of time [they had] 
been concealed from the view of civilized 
man,” wrote their discoverer, ‘Today the 
water, shunted throwh turbines, provides 
power for Great Falls, Montana. The eas- 
vades in summer often are mere trickles* 

Four separate cataracts and many rapids 
drop a total of 500 feet in TL miles. En- 
raptured by the sight, Lewis tramp alone 
beside them. Next day he shot a buffalo 
for his evening meal, While watching it die 
he was suddenly charged from behind by a 
large grizzly bear. 

His gun empty, Lewis fled across a trecltss 
plain beside the river, The bear guined fast, 
‘The man splashed inte the wuter to chest 
depth, turned anil faced his adversary with 
his esponton, a kine of spear which was then 
standard issue to soldiers. 

At the water's edie, the aninal “sudonly 
wheeled ...declined the combat... and te- 
Weated...the cause of his qllarm ...mis- 
turinus and unarcountable 

Nowhere did the expedition find wildlife 
more abundant than on the Missouri's upper 
reaches, But to slow my children the won- 
drous mnimals so often mentioned in the 
journals, | hae te detour to preitevted ranges 
where today's small herds dodge oxtine- 
tion. We saw bears—brown, cinnamon. ane 
black—and elk in Yellowstone National 
Park; buffalo in two Wyoming preserves (page 
729); antelope near Townsend, Montana; 
prairie dogs at Devils Tower National Monu- 
ment; bighorn sheep in the Black Hills, 

Clark marked out an 18-mile route for 
portaging around Great Falls. From the only 
large cottonwood tree in the vicinity the 
men made wheels 22 inches in. diameter. 
mast from a pirogue was cut up to pire 
axles for twe carts. 

The portage consumed an entire month. 
On July 15, alter caching everything that 
could be left behind. the expedition pushed 
wpriver in eight canoes. Large boats could 
10 longer be used: ao two new cottonwood 
dugouts joined the feet, 

In this tegion, where mountains press 
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roads next to riverbanks, we were able to fol 
Jew the trail closely by car, We entered Mon- 
tuna’s Lewis and Clark County and launched 
Trout, our own canoe, in the swift-Aowing 
Missouri beside US, 917 We paddled about 
in the vicinity of the expedition's July 17th 
camp (page 724). 

North of Helena a motorboat. skimmed us 
through the “Gates of the Rocky Mountains.” 
Here a small dam has createe! a lakelike 
reach where the journals describe 54) miles 
of gloomy cliffs rising nearly 1,200 feet 
fram the water's edie, The explorers had to 
travel after dark to reach a spat roomy 
enough for a camp. In the canyon Lewis 
found nowhere to “rest the soul of his foot.” 

East of Montana’s capital we watched men 
and machines at work on the Bureau of Rec- 
lamatinn’s Canyon Ferry Dam, Near this 
new 225-fout- high concrete barrier across the 

i, Sacazawea gave the cheering news 
that the three forks were not far away’, 

Clark, walking ahead, discovered the point 
where three rivers unite t form the Mis- 
souri, 2.486 miles above its mouth. ‘The cap- 
tains named these streams Jefferson, Mavli- 
son, and Gallatin for the President and two 
of his cabinet members, 

In the one-street town. of Three Forks, 
Montans, we took rooms in Sacajawea Inn, 
Driving six miles to the river's uvree forks, 
we saw where the tributary streams wander 
in from a mountain-ringed valley, mesh Uhelr 
meandering waters under a great rock cliff, 
and create the Missouri (page 735). 


Lewis Kills an Indian 


What 7 saw at this birthplace of the Mis- 
suri brought me to a startled halt. Eight 
Indiane were creeping up an four white men 
asleej om the ground. ‘The redskins rushed_ 
The atwicked men jumped up, guns ane 
knives in hand. Protecting their horses, the 
whites killed two Indians. 

We had stumbled on a reenactment of the 
only fotul encounter between the expedition 
and redekine The fight, in which Reuben 
Fields knifed one Tndian and Lowis shot 
unother, was being rehearsed for the Three 
Forks pageant, bused on episodes of the 
Lewis and Clark saga, Next evening, watch- 
ing it from bleachers, we looked down on a 
drama whose stage was the site where many 
of the invidents took place (page 730), 

Pageant day, the anniversary of the ex- 

* See “Montana, Shining Mousitaln Tressurelanil," 
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“Labrador Cange Adventure,” by Andrew Brown and 
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Following the Trail of Lewis and Clark 


plorers” arrival in this area, was a big event in 
Three Forks. Flathead Indians danced (page 
725). There was a parade in the morning 
and a rodeo in the afternoon, 

Harley Fitzhugh, the rodeo master, oper- 
ates a saddlery shop which Will and 1 visited. 
Will never let s chance pass for falling with 
real range riders, He saw enough high-heel 
boots, ten-gallon hats, and silver-spangled 
chaps on our trip ty last a lifetime. 

In Three Forks a restaurant cashier gave 
ne four silver dollars in change. As | hetted 
the unaccustomed weight in my hand, 1 over- 
heard her remark, “Another Easterner!" 

We hit the trail again, moving west op the 
Jefferson River to ity forks, where the two 
captains decided the stream now called the 
Beaverhead was the correct route. We 
stopped beside a formation called Beaver- 
head Rock, which Sacagawea had recognized 
as a landmark on the trail to ber people, 

Lewis and Clark were frantin to meet the 
Shoshonis, Nearly half their second summer 
was gone, and they bad no horses for cross- 
ing the mountains, The Indians were keep- 
ing out of sight, thinking this strange inwasion 
a trick of their Mlackfeet enemies, 

Food became scarce. In those days most 
game avoided the mountains and lived on the 
grassy plains, The rivers grew smaller and 
swifter, The men were exhausted from con- 
stant struggles with the canacs, 

Lewis went ahead with only three men, 
hoping to show his friendly intentions. Leav- 
ing a note for p rendezvous at the Beayer- 
head's forks, Lewis and his patrol walked 
west i Horse Prairie Creek. They became 
the first white Americans to stand on the 
Continental Divi ust 12, EROS. 

Pushing down the opposite slope, the dis: 
coverer enjoyed his frst iste of Vacitic- 
bound water, 

In the valley beyend, Lewis at last found 
his Sheshonis.* He wave beads and gifts te 
a few squaws, Then Chief Cameahwait and 
60 armed warrives advanced toward him, 


White Men Tired of Shoxhoni Hug 


The white man learlesly put down his 
rifle and walked ahead, holding the American 
flag. Cameahwait, reassured, ‘very affectlon- 
tely" threw his arm over Lewis's shoulder 
and pressed his cheek against the stranger's. 

Other Indians followed suit; Lewis and his 
mon “wer all curresed and besmenred with 
their grense and paint cl]... heartily tired of 
the national hug.” 

Fine horses were all about, 
the ticklish 
acrass the 
Clark. 
were for it 


Now began 
neuver of getting the Indians 
ide to the mevting place with 
One minute the impulsive pedskins 


the next they feared a trap. 


Far 


Lewis cajoled them into a ‘cheerfull and gay” 
mow) wheress “two hours neo they looked as 
sirly asso many imps of sutturn.” 

The entire village followed Lewis back 
across the mountain, He spent an anyiots 
might waiting for Clark and his party to teach 
the forks, hut hy noon, August 1 805, the 
expedition was reunited. All Its membors 
experienced the SI i hug of friendship. 

Sacagawea's first sight of the Indians sent 
her into a dance of joy. She sucked her fin- 
gers, a sign that among these people she had 
been suckled as a haby. A squaw came 
forward. Sacagawea recognized a playmate 
who had been captured with her by the Min- 
netarces and later escaped, 


Socugawea Finds Mer Brother 


A council was arranged, Sucamiwea trans- 
lated. She saw Chief Cameshwait fur the 
first time and, according to ane sccount, burst 


inte tears: She ran to the Indian, threw her 
blanket over him, and embraced him over 
and over, Truth is stranger than fietlon: 


Cameahwait was Sacagawea’s brother, 

Though visibly moved by the reunion with 
her people, Sacagawea tad found a greater 
loyalty. She unhesitatingly chose to keep 
an with Lewis and Clark. “The latter, espe- 
cially, became fond of the “little squar”: he 
called her “Janey” and referred ta her pa- 
poose, whom he called Pomp, as “my tte 
dancing bey. “Pomp” was Shoshoni fine 
“first-borr male.” According to historians, 
Clark named Pompeys Pilar, the remarkable 
formation on the Yellowstone River, for the 
haby (page 728). 

Bartering for harses began: Eventually the 
explorers acquired 29. The men cached their 
hated canoes. inst thelr return by sinking 
them with rocks in the river. Joyfully they 
started across the mountains. 

Lewis celebrated) his 3 birthday at this 
triumphant point by moathily reflecting that 
he “had as yet done but little, very little; 
Indeed, to further the happiness of the human 
race, or to atlvance the information of the 
sucerecing generation.” 

Before starting aver the Continental Divide, 
my family and | drove our Shashoni passenger 
to her home on the Wind River Reseryatiin 
in Wyoming. 

A tribal council was in progress in a huge 
wooden hail when we arrived at Fort Wash- 
akie, agency headquarters, Parked outside 
was an acre of late-madél utomobiles—Pon- 
tlacs, Buicks, and Lincolns among them, To- 
day’s Shoshonis are as well mounted as those 
Lewis and Clark found. 


* Sor “Inctians of the Far West,” by Matthew W, 
Stirling, Nariuwit Goucnarue’ Macs, Weljruary, 
1b 
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Within a mile of her home Alberta showed 
us the reputed grave of Sacagawea (page 741). 
‘Then we bade the Wyoming princess gooilhye 
and tumed back to Montana and the Lewis 
amd Clark trail The children and T paddled 
over the spot where the buckskin-clad ex- 
plorers sank their dugout canoes (page 73%). 

AL Armstend we left Montana's major high- 
way system and rlroye weston narrowing roads 
through Horse Prairie Valley and ‘Trail Creek 
Valley, We camped that night in Lemhi Pass 
on the great Bitterroot Range, beside the 
spring which Lewis and Clark regarded as the 
ultermeost source of the Missouri (page 715). 


Grossing the Great Divide 


Next morning we stood on the very crest 
of the Great Divide (page 740) and marveled 
at the maze of mountains sorrownding us, 

Between Lemhi Pass and the Pucitic Lewis 
and Clark were outside the limits of the 
United States of that time, Their exploration 
of the Oregon country helped solidify Amer- 
fea’s claim to a tt nmin’s Lind that luter be- 
came Idaho, Washington, and Cregon, 

The rigged terrain along the Salmon River 
forced the expedition to detour north and 
stragele octoss the Bitterroots again. Near 
present-day Missoula, Montana, the captains 
and their weary men recuperated jn 4 camp 
they called “Traveller's Rest.” 

Pushing on westward, the explorers climbed 
the Bitterroot Runge for the third time and 
entered Lolo wilderness, Indians told them 
What a faint trail led to the navigable Clear 
water, but warned that others had “suifered 
excessively with hunger . . . being obliged to 
subsist for many days on berries alone as there 
Was fo game in that part of the mountains 
which were broken rockey and so thickly 
red with timber that they could scarcely 


cn was the most difficult of the 

September snow covered the 
slopes and threatened to freeze moccasined 
feet. As the Indians predicted, there was no 
gume. Flour and other foodstufis gave out 
The men killed a colt and ate it. Crayfish, 
bear's oil, and candles were consumed.  [n- 
dian dog became w staple of diet in the lower 
lands. 

This wild Tdaho upland has seen little 
change since Lewis and Clurk’s day. We dis- 
covered that forcing passage through the 
stubbornly resisting forests and crags atill was 
iin adventore in the 20th century 

We followed the Lolo Trail, a one-way 
forest toad that alternuely tunnels through 
groves of evergreens and skirts the brink of 
yawning chasms. One stretch, between Powell 
Ranger Station and Pieree, Idahp, presents 
100 miles without a gas pump, a home, a 
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forester’s station, or any vestige of civilization 
except the rough roadbed, 

So much of the route is up ane down that 
usuully we were in second or low gear; we 
averaged 10 miles an hour. After five miles 
the rocky going ruined one tire, We churned! 
the additional 95 miles without a spare 

We made it, but early next morning, after 
traveling only 13 miles on a hard-surface) 
highway, another tire blew out from the beat- 
ing it had taken. 

Anew highway, being built along the Lochs 
River, will one day make such adventurous 
motoring unnenessary. 

Dropping inte the gorge of the Clearwater 
River. we followed that beautiful stream to 
Canoe Camp (page 744), There Lewis and 
Clark’s men, nearly starved, sick, and now 
as ured of land trivel as they had been of 
river voyaging, built fiye dugout canoes for 
the last lap to the Pacific, 

As their strength returned, they fornierd 
squares and danced to the lively sirains of 
a fiddle, Curious Nez Mercé Indians sath- 
ered around and watched the caller “boss 
‘other mans how to do funny dance and sing 
songs, and all laugh" —still a pretty good de- 
scription of a square dance. 

“Throughout the trip, the men often danced, 
Another amusément was watching the reac 
tion of each new group of Indians when they 
spotted York, Clark's Negro servant, At 
least once, o redskin wet a finger and tried 
to rub the blackness off. York often demon- 
strated bis tremendous strength and allowed 
the amed Indians to believe he was a wild 
animal caught and tamed by Clark. It was 
“hig medicine,” 

By October 7 the dugouts were ready 
Lewis and Clark pusheet off down the river, 
fanwus totay for its spring leg drive.” 


Canoeing in the Explorers’ Wake 


I, too, canned the swift Clearwater—from 
Canoe Camp almost to the explorers’ second 
night stop below. In Trvnf's stern rode Tom 
Kilskila of Orofino, Idaho, one of the regiian’s 
Inest experienced Jogwers and rivermen, 

Without difficulty we shot the many rapids 
mentioned in the journals, but stopped short 
af one at Spalding, Idaho. There a Lewis 
and Clark dugout struck a rock and sank. 

As we paddled, Tom told me about work- 
ing as a double for Buddy Baer in the movie, 
“The Big Sky." He learoed how to hanelle 
a keelboat of the type Lewis and Clark used 
an the Missouri (page 719). Alberta's Sho: 
shoni menfolk were extras in the same movie, 

At Spalding we visited the Indian museum 

"See "Idaho Lojzers Wattle a Rivet.’ 
ant} ‘M. Rottier, Narioxat Gnoouar: 
uly. 
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New National Geographic Map Marks the 150th 


Louisiana Purchase — ast 


By Evetys Perersen and Wetiman CiamperLey 


is the noblest work of our whole 


Anniversary of the 
a k 
| said Robert R, Livingston gs he 
immee! the Louisiana Purchase treaty 

of cession on May 2. 1803. 

“From this day,” he continued prepheti- 
cally, “the United States take their place 
among the powers of the first rank." 

In honor of the 150th anniversary of that 
Most momentous real-estate deal in history, 
the National Geographic Society presents Its 
mombers-all aver the world with a large 10- 
color Historical Mup of the United States. 

More than 2.185.000 copies of this map, 
0 specind supplement to the June NatrowaL 
Groorapatc Masazint, have rolled from the 
big lithographic presses. 
the Inrgest—and pleasuntest—project ever 
undertaken hy The Society's cartographers in 
55 years of mapping the earth. 


Here, compressed into 912 notes on une 
rad readable sheet of paper 41 


has grown to a strength, prominence, and 
glory which even the outermost reaches of 
Livingston's imagination could hardly have 
encompassed. 

Smaller maps in color, largely. reconstructed 
from centuries-ald] charts of enduring historical 
value, supplement this graphic picture of the 
growth of a nation (pages 756-769). 


Named for a Man Who Never Saw [t 


As members unfold the lirge 10-color map 
ind run their eves south to the Mississippi 
River Delta, they will find the first reference 
to the Louisiana Territory: a nete citing the 
arrival of the explorer La Salle in 1682, He 
gave the whole central area of what is now 
the United Stites the name “Louisiana,” for 
his King. and claimed it for Franeec. 

The French, however, suffered heavy finan- 
cial losses in trying to colonize the area and 
happily ceded it te Spain in 1762. Later, 
in 1800, Spain passed it buck to Franco agnin 
in the Treaty of San Udefonso, Though the 
treuty was. secret, tumors of it trickled to 
Americzt, 

To find out if these reports were true be- 
came @ primary task of Robert Livingston, 
whom President Jefferson dispatched as his 
Minister to Paris, As the first Chancellor of 
New Vork State, Livingston bad sworn in 
President Washington, He pow had the mis- 
sion of protecting his country's interest in the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The matter was 
vital, for through New Orleans passed the 


produce of three-eighths of the new Nation's 
territory,* 

ineston reached France just in time to 
apoleon’s brother-in-law Leclerc set stil 
for Santa Domingo to quell the native revolt 
there. He also learned that it was true Napo- 
leon had acquired Louisiana and intended to 
occupy. it 

This news so alarmed Jefierson that he 
threatened war. “The day that France takes 
possession of New Orleans,” he wrote Living- 
ston, “we must marry ourselves to the British 
fleet and nation.’ 

Jefferson spoke differently a few months 
later, however, when the Spanish Intendant 
at New Orleans closed the port to Americans. 
‘The western States went wild and demanded 
war. But the long, gangling President re- 
strained them. “Peace,” a3 he said later, “is 
our pissing,” 

To prove it he selected James Monnie, 
pecially: popular with the West, te 
gston in Paris and try to buy New 
Orleans and the Floridas, At the least, the 
‘two envoys were instructed, they were to se- 
cure the use of a part. 


Napoleon Changes Hix Mind 


At the same time Monroe was appointed, 
Napolean Jearned in Paris that Leclere had 
followed almost his entire army to the grave 
ante Domingo, Tey lost the valuable 
arid, the heart of his colonial system, Napo- 
ton naw saw Louisiana ns a lability, To 
add to his troubles, be slse faced) war with 
England: and he needed money, 

‘The Monday following Easter, April 10, 
$03, found Livingston still hard at work on 
the French and still unaware of Napoglegn’s 
change of mind. He went-again, us was his 
habit, ty ack Tallevrand if France would sell 
New Orleans and West: Morida 

This time, however, when he put the usial 
question he got the shock af his fife, For 
the usually taciturn Talleyrand tumed and 
asked: “What will you give for the whole?” 

Two days later, after Mincoe had arrived, 
he and Livingston were entertaining at dinner 
when they spied Count Frangols Barle- 
Marbois, Napolen mance minister, theoush 
the window, strolling in the garden, They 
invited him to join them for coffee. Later 
that night, when they were alone, Barhé- 


* See “New Orleans: Jambalaya.on the Levee,” by 
Harnett T. Rane, NatiowaL Gtocwarmic Mauazixe, 
February, 1053, 
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final offer kad been presented to Napoleon. 
Fur $15,000,0 Livingston and Monroe 
had takem on a piece of land ich doubled 
the size of the Nation and which within 
years was worth 500 t that prite. 


Gost Less Than One Destroyer 


food- 


sally 


One of earth's richest storehouses 
stuffs, fuel, and power, the are 
was carved into six whole Sim 
Missouri, fowa, Nebraska, Okluahatna, Kansas 
and * North ancl South 

i, Colorado, New 
Matar, 
* on supple 


ment may) 

Though $15,000,000 would not buy one 
de Tt today, the sum was more than 
double the $7,000,000 it cost to run the entire 
government in 1800, including support of the 
Army and Navy, Congress, however, quickly 
yproved the purchase ut a special session, 
There were some protests in America, but 
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none 20 dramatic as those within Napoleon's 
own family. When the Emperor's brothers, 
Lucien and Joseph, stormed! in to upbraid him, 
they found him fn o bath scenterl with eau 
de cologne. ‘The angrier the three Bonapartes 
became, the Jouder they shouted. 


Shower of Perfume, Flood of Gumbo 


Finally Napoleon ruse in the tub, and threw 
himself back with a splash, showering his 
brothers with the perfumed water. The Rona- 
partes: laughed, but the valet fell to the floor 
in a fait, 

Before the United States could take over 
their new lund, the French first had to come 
plete the cession from Spain. Thus, on No- 
vember 30, 1803, the French took command 
from the Spanish in New Orleans, sfter which 
they strained to out-fete each other with bucn- 
quets that started with a selection of 24 kinds 
of gumbo and sagged on through 50 courses. 

The transfer from the French to the Ameri- 
cans 20 doys later went as smoothly ag the 
first, except that the Stare and Stripes uot 
stuck on its way up the mast, When the Hag 
reacher| the top, however, it waverl trinm- 
phantly, and the Place d’Armes reverberated 
with the thunder of cannon. 

Long before the Stars and Stripes few 
over the new territory, President Jefferson had 
interested Capt. Meriwether Lewis, his private 
secretary, in an expedition to explore the 
amknown lane west from the Mississippi, up 
the Missouri. and dawn the Columbia to the 
Pacific. That journey is described in Ralph 
(Gray's article, Following the Trail of Lewis 
and Clark.” starting on page 707 of this issue. 

Members themselves can retravel the trail, 
just as Mr. Gray did, with the help:of their 
pew map and the National Geographic Se- 
ciety's 195) map of the United States. ‘The 
19St map shows more than 11,000 place 
names, alleof which obviously could not be 
squeezed into the new historical map. The 
two maps team perfectly because they are 
drawn on the same. scule.* 

Tn addition to the path of Lewis and Clark, 
nine other routes of exploration and the four 
major emigrant trails to the West have also 
been traced on the map. Members will find 
them listed olong the right border, with the 
symbols used for showing their routes. 


Motorists Speed Over Explorers’ Routes 


Since 9 good portion of each Toute can now 
be traversed by highway, and since major 
highways are shown on the map, members can 
pick yacatinn routes to suit their tastes im ex- 
plorers, A ride on Route 66 across the Mo- 
juve Desert, for example, elosely approxi- 
mates the route of fur trapper Jerledial Smith, 
the first American known to have crossed aver= 


lind into California. On his return he also 
became the iirst white man to cross the 
high Sierras and the Nevada-Utah desert, 

A motorist who skims over that desert today 
might find it hard to believe that in the 
vicinity of modern Route 50 Jededith nearly 
stumbled to his death only 126 years ago. 
Burning with thirst. he dreamed of brooks 
and cooling cascades. Tut he struggled on 
with his lithe grouy, 

At night one of his men, Robert Evans, lay 
down to die. The rest of the desperate party 
could do nothing but leave him and stagger 
on, hoping to find water. 

‘Three miles beyond they did find It, Smith 
drank his fill, then dipped a kettle into the 
spring and ran buck to Evans, He found him 
hately able to mumble and hurriedly lifted 
the kettle to his friend's swollen lips, 

Ewans drank and drank, never stopping 
(ill he had drunk the lust drop of four quarts 
of water. Then he looked up at Jedediah and 
asked him why he hadn't brought mare. 

Many historians have overlooked Jedediah 
Smith becuse his journals were destroyed in 
fires. Records of most of the other trail 
blazers have beeo better preserved, Bayt ex 
plorers and writers can tum out book after 
fuscinating beok without ever plotting ab 
exact course of travel. 

In areas where the precise route is net in- 
dicated by the explorer's own accounts. The 
Society's cartographers have sed the best 
possible judgment in the light of the mast 
scholarly and reliable investigations. 


A Gianr Historical Project 


To draw these routes and write the 912 
historical notes, 17 members of the carto- 
graphic staff have werked in total 7,764 
hours. Chief cartographer Jamies M. Dirley 
and the co-author, staff cartographer Wellman 
Chamberlin, pored aver history books for 10 
months. 

To the cartographers the most amusing 
historical fact they found—and duly recorded 
in u note in the lower right inset at Killing- 
worth, Connecticut—was the one about Abel 


*Morabers may obtain wilititional coptey ol! these 
mmups of the United States (and uf all standard maps 
publishod by The Society) by weiting to the Nationul 
Log rar ‘Society, Washington 6, D.C. Prices: in 
the United States and elewhere, $0¢ exch an paper, 
S$} on fabric) Index, 25¢. Greatly enlarged eclitions 
(OF x 4405 Inches) of Both the Historical Map of the 
Unite! States ant the 1951 map, The United Ftutes 
of America, are also available on heavy chart paper; 

ciee, $2 cach, All remittances pmyable In 0. 5 
fami. Pestpald. 

+ Mombers who desire more Information on ex. 
ploration in the Southwest than could br given im 
this map should consult their coples of the National 
Geographic Secluty map, Seuthivestiern Uniter} States, 
mn supplement to the June, 1949, Namtwat Gue- 
owrmc Mananine and now out of print. 


ho doubled jn cartography and coun- 
Buell, whe engraved the first map 
1783, 


of America after the Treaty of Pa 


alsa altered fing notes—for 
served time in jail, 

To accommadate the multitude of place 
nomes ond notes in the crowiled Kast, the 
eastern seaboard has been enlarged jn two 
insets. Ome covers the area north from Ihita- 
Celphia and the other the section suuth to 
Albemarle Sound, Though the scale of the 
main map isa generous 78.0 miles to the inch, 
these two insets enlarge the areas 3%4 times. 


Colors and Dates Record Expansion 


A third inset shows how the United States 
erew from the original Colonies to its present 
size, Each addition is differently colored so 
that the story can be grasped at a glance. 
State borders, marked off with dotted lines, 
inelude within them the date when the State 
entered the Union 

One purchase mentioned on the map but 
not in the inset is the acquisition of Man- 
hattan Island, Peter Min as everyone 
knows, bought the beautiful wooded island 
from the Canarsie Indians for about $24 worth 
‘of trinkets. But, as in the case of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, the sellers really dicn’t own 
the land, ‘The true owners, the Manhatoes, 
later hail to be paid. 

People commonly fix the start of Americin 
history at the time of Columbus's landing at 
Sau Salvador in 1492. But several af the 
map’s notes antedate the one on Columbus, 
California's Sierra redwoors (Seguvia gigan- 
tea), for example, ate noted as the “world’s 

A note on the fnssil 
remains of the “Minnesota Man” at Pelican 
Rapids says they are 20,000 yeurs old. znd 
the Kensington Ranestone in the same State 
may be evidence of a 14th-century visit by 
Norsemeti. 

From these vague beginnings the notes move 

through time, down to a reference to the 
bovbood home of President Eisenbower (Abi- 
lene, Kansas), At Fulton, Missouri, there 
is a memo on Prime Minister Churchill's 
“Iron Curtain” speech. And in Kentucky 
are the birthplaces of the Presidents af the 
Union and the Confederacy, Abraham Lincoln 
and Jefferson Davis, They were born only 
cht months and 100 miles apart. 
The first atom-bemb test is noted near the 
Civil War battlefield of Valverde, New Mex- 
ico, ‘Throwh this State passed the Gontnight- 
Loving ‘Trail, No lover's lane, it-was a cattle 
trail blazed by Charles Gowinight and Oliver 
Loving. 

In the pages following (756-769), six 
famous old maps, plus two modern maps of 
historic interest. help round out the picture 


The Natiohal Geographic Magazine 


of the making of America. Most have been 
redrawn by Churles E. Ridditord and William 
Palmstrom, stuff curtographers {pares 752 and 
755). 

Though they relettered place names to make 
them easier to read, the cartographers faith- 
fully reproduced the spellings as they arlgi- 
nally appeared. This expl obvious. spell- 
ing errors Ike “Wabache River” (for Wabash 
River) and “River Missisipi” on the Mitchell 
map (pages 758-759). 

All but two of the maps are presented in 
four colors, For maximum clarity they have 
heen printed by line reproduction rather than 
halftone. 

This requites much more time and effort 
Color separations for halftone are done in 
mimites by camera, But for line they are 
done patiently and meticulously by hand, 3 
separate drawing for eack color. The result is 
the same clarity of color found on the large 
supplement map, which ts lithomraphed. 

Considering that it was drawn about 1600, 
the first map looks surprisingly like the North 
America that we know today, Tt is: purt 
of n world map, unsigned and undated but 
culled the Molineaux-Wright chart after two 
English map takers who did most of the 
work reflected in it. Edward Wright is be- 
Jiewed fo have compiled it from an earlier 
globe by Emeric Molineaux with the assist- 
ance of geographers John Davis and Richard 
Hakluyt, 

National Geographic map makers chose: it 
to show the extent of knowledge alout the 
New World at that time, and also to plot 
on it the rowtes of the explorers who had 
gathered! that knowlerge (pages 756, 757). 


Columbus Missed U.S. Mainland 


Columbus, the first to stumble on the New 
World in bis search for the Indies, did not 
touch the United States, John Cabot actually 
was the first to bebold our eastern shores, 
tinless Norsemen preceded him by 500 years, 

The Mitchell map, second in the series, is a 
kind of birth certificate for the United States 
(payes 758-759). The master map on which 
both British and Americans planned their 
maneuvers in the Revolutionary War, it also 
was the map on which their peace negotiators 
defined the boundaries of the original United 
Stites. It remained the best map of the new 
Nation until It was stiecoeded by the Arrow- 
smith map (page 769). 

Capt, John Smith, whe saved the infant 
Jamestown colony in Virginia, also made the 
“mother map” of that area, the original one 
to which all subsequent maps owe something 
of their lineage (pages 760, 741). 

The- stories about John Smith and Poca- 
hontas have so overshadowed the accounts 
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of his that it may surprise some 


people that Smith also ereated a 
valuable map of New England, the first 
good map of that area in English (see “Found- 
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America in the Discovery Age: the Molineaux-Wright Chart 


LTHOUGH many of its features appear 
oddly distorted in the light ef modern 
knowledge, the: Molincaux-Wright 

chart {oppesite pave}, published in Englund 
about 1600, was ane of the most important 
mapsof all time, ft summed up what Ruro- 
peans Knew by then wbowt the New World, 

Nuamed for Emeric Molineaux and Edward 
Wright, the moat probable authors, the chart 
was the first to use Wright's definitive revision 
of the Mercator map projection, cornerstone 
of modern navigation. The National Geo- 
graphic Society's curtogeaphers have redrawn 
the map so that it can be easily rend ond 
have traced on it the routes of the explorers 
who aided now lines to the face of the globe 

Scholars believe Shakespeare had the Mol- 
ineawy-Wright map in mind when he wrote 
In Twelfth Night; “He does smile his face 
into more lines than is in the mew map, wit 
the augmentation of the Indies.” 


Seeking Asia, They Found America 


The New World was discovered! somewhat 
in the manner of a slegpwalker who, venturing 
out of bed, stubs his foe one confronts an 
obstacle alien to his dream world. The ex- 
plorers dreamed of finding an easy water route 
to China and India—and the-spices. silks, anc! 
gems thal caravancers had carried overland 
for centuries before. Tut what they found 
instead was America, 

Christopher Columbus, if the traditional 
tale is true, reached Portugal, the center of 
nceante discovery, hy a lucky chance. Ale was 
washed ashore after a sea fight In 1476. 
Then he married into maps. Ac i 
son, Columbus's withowed mort 
him her husband's library of ¢ 3 a 
fortune smiled when Ferdinand and [sabella 
of Spain agreed to sponsor his discovery 
voyage after thrice rejneting i. 

In the half-light of dawn, August 5, 1492, 
Columbus set sail from Palos de ba Fron 
in. Ten weeks passed before a lookout 
“Tierra! Tierra?” Going ashore in the 
Bahumas, the Admiral embruced the eurth 
and named the land San Salvador. 

On his third voyage he discovered the 
mouth of the Orinocy und wrote to bis royal 
sponsors, “Lam convinced that this is muin- 
Jand, very large, unknown heretofore, , . .” 

In 1497 John Cabot persuaded Bristol mer- 
chants to underwrite an adventure to the 
Orient, Sailing west, he appears to have 
costed Nova Scotia from Cape Breton 1 
land to Cape Sable, perhaps reaching Maine. 
On his return he sighted Newfoundland. 

For the Portuguese, Gaspar Corte Real 
touched Greenland (1500) and Newfoundland 
(1501), places belivved to have been known to 
Norsemen like Leif Ericson 500 years earlier 


Giovanni da Verrazano, a Florentine cap- 
tain, wus the dest (1524) to visit New Vork 
« shore of the 
fituce Unite ies, but some historians dis 
credited his account, In 1909, just as Italinn 
Americans were preparing to erect a statne fo 
him, vindicating proof turned up in Reme: 
previously unpublished version of Verra- 
mino's letter to King Francis | of France, 
The explorer reportey! that, seeking Cathay, 
he had seen a new world “lan hon our 
Europe and Africa and almost Asia, 

Although many people refused to believe 
Verrazano, cartographers long accepted the 
counterfeit of Nivold Zeno, a Venetian, who 
published a@ map labeled the work of an an- 
eestor. Mythical Freisland. here shown south- 
cast of Gronlande (Greenland), existed only in 
Zeno's imagination, 

"Cold Estotiland.” which Millon referred 
to in Paradise Lost, appears to have been an 
equally fabulous by Duteh fisher- 
sie before Columby ges, 

Europeans took a long time to give ap the 
n of finding o westward passage to the 
Blocked to the south, they nosed into 
the subsrctic for a Northwest Passage. 

Jacques ier ir 1534 sailed into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and claimed half a enntinent 
for France. Returning the nest year, he #x- 
plored the St. Lawrence River to the Lachine 
(Chins) Rapids and also christened Mount 
Royal, from which Montreal takes Hts name. 
Me learned of the fresh-water sea, Lake Huron, 
shown here as the Lake of Tadousac. 


Frobisher Found Fool's Gold 


Sir Martin Frobisher's search for a North- 
ein 1576 resulted in w pold rush. 
vering Baffin Islanet’s Frobisher 
the explorer returned to London with 
which was falsely analyzed as gold-filled_ 
Subsequent expeditions proved his bay no 
pacsage to the Orient, his fool's gald good 
only for memling roads, 
looking to the south, became the 
real wold. Hernando Cortez, 
conquering Mexico, looted a fortune in gold 
and emeralds from Montezunu, ‘The same 
year Alonso de Pineda skirted the Gull of 
Mexico's. north goast, Piinfilo de Narvies 
saw the mouth of the Mississippi, but did not 
live to tell the story. Cabeza de Vaca, one of 
the survivors of the Norvaex party, wandered 
on tp Mexlin City, 
Then came Hernando de Sote with his band 
of horsemen, brilliantly bedecked, armed! to 
conquer a king, They marched inland from 
Florida. For years they dragged thooagh 
jungles. forests; and swamps, looking for 
The treasure chey foun! was the Mis 
i River, 
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Using a Map Like This, Peace Negotimtors Shaped a New Nation in 1783 


John Mitetell’s chart, upon which this map by based frllillaked! th Londen in It was used for the Paris 
Preity which delineated frontiers of the pew! United Statey Imadte show Revolutionary War theaters 
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70 
Half a Daven Seaboard States Claimed Lands ta the Mississippi 


Some royal land grants stretched oeeun to ocean. und orizmal States soueht vast extensions Here Mansachuyatts 
Jeaps across New Vork and the (reat Lakes. Virginia in £74] made the first offer to relinquish claims, 
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The Opening of the American 
West: Burr’s LS40) Map 


NLY 9 Little nore than a century ago, whet 
David EL Burr doew this imap for the Unived 
States Senate Committee on the Oregon ‘Torri- 
tory, he was not always sure what he was doing, 
so Vague was the knowledge of some rivers, 
mountains, and deseris. 

The fur trappers—beurded, shogey mountain 
tiea—blazed many o trail throuzh the Rockies, 
hut few left written records. They were buxy 
enough, They foupht grisly bears with knives, 
matched the Tndiuns’ wilderness skills, and bragged 
and ruistered) ul thelr unnial jamborees. Srarch- 
ing for beaver pelts, they trod hidden valleys and 
ultoined the heaitwaters of mighty rivers. 

‘One of these men was Jedediah Smith, the frat 
known American to lesd a party overland int 
‘Mexican California, Called the pathtinder of path- 
findleré, Stith in 1826 crossed. che Mojave Desert, 
On his return he tate the first crossing of the 
high ‘Sierra Nevada (probably near. the head- 
Waters of the Stanislaus) atid then crossed the 
Basin Region to Bear Lake (‘Trout Lake), 

Must historians have overlouked Smith  be- 
cause bis journals were Jost, but map maker Burt 
must have known bis works because he crew 
im Smiths. River and the Inconstant (the Mojave), 
both in California, and the Adams (the Virgin}, 
a Colorado River tributary, 

Burr ignored the pioneer work of Joseph BR. 
Walker, who cr sed the Sierms in 1833, die 
covered the Yosemite Valley, and brought buck the 
first description of the Sierm redwoods He 
similarly sighted Walker Pass and Walker Lake. 


Nation Wus Swiltly Expanding Westward 


When Burr's map was drown, Great Britain 
and the United States were at odds over the 
Oregon frontier, The covered-wagen pioneers, 
who started streaming into the Northwest in 
1842, clanored for a boundary selthement faver- 
able to the United Stx James Pott cam- 
palgned for the Presidesey in C444 crying “Fifty- 
four forty or fight!—a dewree of latitude that 
would have pushed American claims to the Alaska 
huundsry, but fater, when the British refused to 
bute, Paik compromisedon the 49th parallel, 

Meanwhile, Texa: ing won its independence 
from Mexico im 1838, joined the United States 
by annexation in 1845, an act which helped touch 
eff war with Mexico. The United States' quick 
victory addea! all of California, Uiah, and Nevada, 
mast of Arizony, md parts of New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Wyoming in 1843. 

Thus, elght years alter Bure drew his map, 
the Nation had grown almost to its present size, 
Cmiy tee Gudsden Purchase (named for the 
American tegotiator) remained to be addi! in 
1833. Southern sympatiuzers hoped to build the 
first transcontinental railroad across the Purchase, 
a small strip of Arizona nud New Mexico, Even- 
tually the Southern Pacific accomplished the proj 
ent, but only after the Central Pacific, bunting 
custward, and the Union Pacific, heuding west, hae 
met at Promontory Point, Urah ‘There on May 
10, 1869, the anion of Atlintic and Paeitie was 
sealed with a gulden spike. 
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Alaska, Seward's Icebox, 
Became a Treasure Chest 


In the 1860's. Tsarist Russia, considering Alaska a 
finuncis] and strategic Hnbility, offered the poss¢ssion 
io the United States. Secretary of State William H_ 
Seward snapped at the $7,200,000 bargain, but the 
Senate mitifed the purchase with reluctance. Wits 
called the déal Seward's Folly and the pew possession 
his “itebox.” 

Since those times the Territory has yielded more than 
two billion dollars jn fisheries products; metals have 
added almost another billien. In one recent year the 
fur catch alone sol] for more than Alaska’s purchase 
price. Some valuable forests never echo to the shout 
“Timber!” 

Though rich in resources, Alaska remains underpapu- 
lated, Fewer than 165,000 peaple occupy a land twice 
as hig a8 Texas, the hone af 7.700,000. 

At the beginning of the 18th century the North Pacific 
lay shrouded in a mystery that kept geographers guess- 
ing whether Asia and Atmeri¢a were joined or separated 
To answer the question, ‘Tsar Peter the Great sent 
Danish-horn Vitus Bering eastward to Kamchatka with 
orders to explore the waters of its coast. In 1773 
Bering sailed through the fogbound strain that was to 
bear hie nume and proved that Avia and America were 
scpamie. On his second expedition. 13 years later. the 
voyuer sighted the American mainland and charted 
Mount St. Elies, hut never set foot ashore. Russia's 
cuit ta Maska rested on Bering’s discoveries He died 
in 1741, on lonely Bering Island 

Once extremely isolated, the Territory now lies only 
a few bouts by airliner from Seattle i mere 10 fying 
hours from New Verl. 


George Washington's ‘Travels, Traced on the Arrowsmith Map 


HAT so many cities and towns gan say 


| George Washington slept here” is not 
surprising, for the Father of his Coun- 


ae the most widely traveled) American 
inl of his age. The ceol wonder Is that 
be survived the perils of his many journeys. 

tf Washington in his declining years had 
traced his trips on paper, he might have used 
the Aaron Arrowsmith map of 1795, the best 
picture of the United) States at that time, 
Here the National Geographic Society's car- 
‘tographers have redrawn the Arrowsmith map 
to improve its lesibility anc adiled the routes 
of Washington’s mast important trivels- 


Slept on “Fodder or Bairskin” 


Sixteen-year-old George begun his travels 
in 1748 with the first of several surveying 
trips along the Potomac and ite tribuutries. 

Eating in frontier homes, the young sur- 
sevor Observed that “there wast ta Cloth 
pony ye Table nora knife (neat with! Often 
he slept “before the fire upan Ww 1. ue Hay 
Sumw Fodder or balrskin” One night his 
straw bed caught fire. 

Later, when Virginia's Governor Dinwiddie 
herded an agent to deliver the royal colany’s 
demand that the French quit encroaching on 
its claims im the Ohin Basin (pages 758-759), 
he selected 21-year-old ‘Washiruton as the 
ablest diplomat and frontiersman for the job. 
Nearly 500 miles of irackless forests anil wa- 
predictable Indians lay between the vourgy 
man and his goal. 

Little could Washington guess that the mes- 
sage he carried wotild touch off war between 
England and France andl leael 1p hia own coune 
try's fisht for freeden. 

At Lows ‘Town, a French trading post (the 
present Legionville, Pennsylvania), Washing- 
ton met the Oneida chief, Half King, <a called 
because he could be overruled ly the Six Na- 
ti The Virginian persuaded Half King ta 
his French allies fur the British. 

Joined by Half King and a few warriors, 
Washington marched to Prench headquarters 
at Fort Le Boeuf, now Waterford, There be 
delivered the Governor's demand that the 
French depart and received their firm refusal, 

While Washington eved the future enemy 
war materiel, the courteous but crafty French 
commander wooed Half King As Washing- 
ton noted, the Frenchman exerted “every 
artifice which be could invent to set our own 
Indians at Variance with us." 

When Virginians and Indians role out of 
fhe fort, seme Frenchmen followed in canoes, 
offering firewater: but, as Christopher Gist, 
Washington's guide, observed, “we had the 
pleasure of ing the French overset, and 
the branch 1 wine flouting in the creck.” 

Washington had another narrow escape 


when an Indian guide treacherwusly fired) at 
him from 15 paces, Rather thin slay the 
man, the Virginian got rid of him by a ruse 
and, though fatigued, marched all night 
throw the assassin off the trail, 

cross the “Allegeny” River, which they 
il to find frozen, the Colonials were 
1 to build o raft, “We were Half Way 
over,” theit leader wrote, [when] “wo were 
jammed in the lee... we expected every Mo- 
ment our Raft to sink, and ourselves to perish. 
Jerked ,.. into ten Feet [of] Water... 1 for- 
tunately saved myself by catching bold af one 
of the Raft Logs.” 

Washington next became a lieutenant colo. 
nel in the Virginia ovilitia and headed into 
wilderness aint bath, Building Fort Neces- 
sity asa counter to France's new Fort) Du- 
quesne (now Vittsburgh), Washington and 
409 green troops stood siege by 960 French 
regulars and Indians They surrendered fort 
and cannon on July 3, 1754, but marched out 
the next morning as free men. 

Washington made his next campaign as 
decamp to General Braddock, who in 


1753 set our on his disastrous expedition 
ayainet Fort Duquesne On the march north 
the Vi ian caught such a viblent fever that 


be abandened horse for covered wagon, Db 
James's Powders,” which Braddock prescribed 
and Woshinton praised asthe most exellent 
medicine in the Worl,” left him recovered in 
two weeks, 


Four Bullet Holes in Hix Tunic 


'Very Tow and weak,” Washington joined 
Braddock the dav before the British rout 
pear Fort Duquesne, There, he wrote, “We 
have been beaten, most shamefully beaten, by 
a handful of Men." Although death was level- 
ing his companions on every side, Washington 
escaped with four bullet holes in his cet, 

Brilliant in def Washington Ved the 
survivors out of the French trap, He buried 
Braddock, w succumbed to wounds, be- 
neath din open road to conceal the grave. 

Named Commander in Chief of the Revo- 
lutionary forces in 1775, General Washington 
traveled with his army for the next ¢ight years 
(map insets, pages 738-759). Victory achieved, 
he went home to become a privitte citizen and 
“move verily down the stream af life, until 
Tsleep with my Fathers.’ But-soon he pushed 
west again to tend to his properties and to loole 
for easy links between navigable waters of the 
Atlantic and Ohia River slopes. 

Elected President. Washington in 1789 made 
4 triumphal swing as far porth as Kittery, 
Maine. ‘Two years later he toured the South 
to Savunnab. Georgia. 

Death, which he eluded so often, 
his travels in 1799, 


ended 
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Nature-loying Londoners Make Pets of the Anit 
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at Regent's Park. 
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125-year-old Zoo, and Its Country Branch, Whipsnade 


By Tuomas Garner James 


FE thing that startles visitors to Lon- 

dow is the socia) status that animals 

enjoy there. Best estimates indicate 
that there is at least one pet for every man, 
woman, anc child in the city. 

Cats alone are estimated at five million, 
And to this figure must be added the dogs, 
birds, fish, ponies. rabbits, tortoises, monkeys, 
hamsters, and other far more novel beasts 
which are privileged members of many a 
Loniloa household. 

The most famous and fayored of London's 

ets, however, do not share amyone’s house- 

Id, ‘They have their own 34-acre estate in 
Regent's Park, since 1828 the preserve of the 
Zoplogical Society of London, There are 
7,000 of them, including the birds. beasts, and 
the 3,000 fish, and they are probably the 
most thoroughly observed, admired, adored. 
and talked about animals alive. They are, 
for better ar for worse, everyene’s pets—or, at 
least. the pets of everyone who can squeeze in. 

‘On a fine holiday afternoon 50,000 visitors 
may crowd inte the London Zoe, Th a year two 
million pay admission, about as many people 
as go to ail of London's famous (and mostly 
free) ort galleries ond museams combined. 


Fellows Fraternize with Inmates 


Tt was my privilege to meet the zoo's lead- 
ing citizens on a tore exclusive basis. T wis 
introduced to them on Sunday morning, when 
the Zoological Society of London reserves its 
Regent's Park home for a sort of weekly pri- 
vate party, It is then that the zoo's 7,000 ur 
so permanent quests, furted, feathered, and 
finned. receive, ns intimately as anyone could 
desire, the 7,000 or so Fellows of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, the voting, dites-paying members 
who run the Society any] elect its officers. 

Not all the Fellows, of course, come every 
Sunday, My host, David Strang, was one 
who does. An artisteengrayer by weekday 
voraiion, Mr. Strang confessed to me as we 
finished luncl the Fellows’ Restaurant: “E 
failed to come once, years ago, when T was too 
iH] to get out of bed,” He harn’t missed since, 

While be spoke he was wrapping in a nape 
kin the rind of the melon he had just eaten 
for dessert. His ather guest. 13-vear-old Jane 
Kerr, was doing the same; so of course T did 
tow, 

Later Jano transferred the tidbits from the 

icins to the cavernous mouth of Lorna, the 
zoo's black African rhinoceros, and while she 


did so we sctatched a certain place behind 
Lorna's right ear. Rumbling ily, Lorna 
squatted hack on her piglike tail and haueches 
like a clumsy puppy—beth tons of her, 

As an African, Lorna came equipped with 
two horns instead of the single one possesse| 
hy her Indian cousins, Rhino horns, which 
grow from the skin not the skeleton, are nor- 
mally wom away in aoo life by constant rab 
bing on the enclosure walls, #3 in the case of 
the zoo's Indian rhino. Mohan (page 781). 


Merely a Gobra Killer 


We began our morning rans with Tiki 
and Chummy, two tiny capuchin monkeys 
from South America. Next, Mr. Strang called 
inte his gentle arms a quick-moving meerkat, 
an African species of mengonse. 

“This is Merely," he said, “merely 9 meer- 
kat, one of three that arrived at the zoo to- 
gether. IT named them Merely, Nearly, and 
Quite: but on his house they have spelled his 
name ‘Mearly,’ which wearfy misses the point, 
don't you think? 

*Merely is everyone's friend” Mt. Stratut 
went on, cuddling the neat Jittle body asainst 
his tweed jacket, “everyqne, that is, except a 
snake in the grass.” 

A mongoose, he explained, is not immune 
to snake venom, as seme people think Like 
Rudyard Kipling’s Rikki-tikki-tovi, it risks 
its life in destroying its ancient enemy, the 
cobra, pitting nothing but dexterity, sharp 
teeth, and courage against the poisonous fan; 

Next ont the list came Prince, a cheetah, 
mast fnstidiously handsome animal T have ever 
seen (page 7861. Prince is so tame that his 
comfortable quarters pre usually filled with 
admirers. Flieetest of animals, the 
or hunting leopard, can hit 70 miles 
an hour or more in dashes after the gazelles 
of its: native deserts, 

After Prince and lunch and Lorna, and he- 
fore the public sates were opened to admit the 
Sunday-afternoon queues. Jane and 1 were 
embraced, literally, by some young pythons 
and boas slithering across our shoulders, 

A 25-pound, 10-foot python, [ artmit, woul 
make « good masseur if-one's nerves were in 
top shape, His tail anchors itself with a clove 
hitch around one arm, say, while the rest of 
hin slides steadily and powerfully over one's 
tingling chest museles, 

My python seemed to enjoy our exercise 
almost as much us the grinning keepers, while 


Animal Tamers 
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squealing 
nines 
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+ children, wher 


Via 


was reaching up to put a peanut inty the open 
maw of Marniaduke, the 700-pound tortoise, 
“We soon get ta know which people are too 
wild. to be trusted with our animals,” Graves 
said, “But if you try to shit the tame ones 
of fram rubbing noses with their favorite 
creatures, you might as well clase the 200,” 


First Aid: for Nipped Fingers 


All the really dangersus exhibits are zoned 
and labeled. Even sv, the z0o's first-aid 
booth hanrles an average of more than a hun- 
dred cases a day, minor cautionury nips and 
knockdowns being considered part of the learn- 
ing process as people and beasts get to kniw 
each other. 

Naturally, the keepers themselves seldom 
suffer “occupational injuries” They know— 
and are known by—their pets far too well. 

ee ople have had a tooth knocked qut 
doing this," said head keeper A. J. Woods of 
the id ‘House as he placed a cherry between 
his lips and turned his face up toward Baty, 
an Indian great hormbill (page 786), 

The huge black-white-and-buff bird, with a 
beak almost a foot long, snatched the fruit 
from his mouth; but, at a word. reluctantly 
replaced it. 

“The dangerous bit is when she changes her 
mind just after she’s given it back.” Woods 
said, ~'That beak cam do a lot of damage, 
accidental like, 

“But Baby and I are good friends. We 
hoth came to the «oo fn 1923; and 7 think she 
likes me.” 

He tossed the cherry in the air for Baby 
to Geld, “She hasn't missed a catch ye 
He threw several more. left and right, up and 
down; the reaching beak was as dependable 
as Joe DiMaggio's glove, 


Pickpocket with Four Hands 


“P've been living with monkeys so long T 
think the way they think," panted head keeper 
Laurie Smith of the Monkey House, ‘but 1 
just can't move fast enough,” 

A moment before, Smith had wrestle! an- 
other visitor's breast-pocket handkerchief hack 
fram Mr. Jigzs, a red-haired orangutan (page 
785). 

“TL could see that kerchief was going to c 
his fancy; but he can pick a packet equie 
than either vou or T can stop him,” continued 
Smith a bit breathlessly. “You have to te- 
member that they've got. four hands.” 

Mr. Jimes had not varied his pensive, Bus- 
ter Keatonish expression one iota 

“He likes to think of himself 
man,” Smith grinned. Wi seen 
that nothing pleased Mr. Jiges more than to 
have his picture taken, out on the lawn, arms 
around any pretty girl he could persuade to 


teh 
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pose with him, But whenever he started to 
walk the young lady back toward his cage, 
ao keeper was always there to intervene, No 
wonder Mr. Jiggs looked pensive. 

Guy, 26-year-old, 130-pound gorilla, had 
also gone a round with Smith that morning, 
uttering low. gorilla. chuckles as he and his 
friend rolled over and over across the floor, 

“He has a ticklish spat on the back of his 
neck, and if T lay one finger there, he’s almost 
helpless,” Smith explained. “But in another 
few weeke at the rate hes crowing, Guy is 
going to be far too big for me or anyone else 
to wrestle with," 

“But what would you do if you were really 
caught?" we asked. 


Steel “Snake” for Defense 


“Tf Lwant to make him release me, | always 
van,” sald Smith. “IT don't like to frighten 
him, so T woa't get too close. But watch this,” 

He took froma handy shelf a foot-long piece 
of black steel spring, [t wriggled in his his hand 
like something alive, and the young aati 
instantly retreated! toward the far corner, 

“He thinks it's snake,” Smith explained. 
e's never seen one, of course, but the jungle 
instinet is there,” * 

As we tumed to go, four-simian voices rise 
in protest. “They know | haven't vet given 
them their elevenses," said Smith. He turned 
a key in a door and was suddenly buried under 
leaping chimpanaces. 

Brother Compo and sisters So-So, Susan, 
and Sally rapidly disentwined themselves when 
Smith asked where their cups were. Then 
they lined up contentedly, mugs in haity 
hands, as he poured them out their morming 
milk, 

“You don't have to track them any tricks,” 
said Smith, “They know too many of their 
own already, Watch this.” He held out his 
key ring, which bad a dogen keys; So-So took: 
but a moment to select the one that would 
unlock her cage door, 

Since arriving from Sierra Leone in 1948, 
Sally, So-So, Susan, and Compo have solemnly 
Wurlesqued England's teatime manner, enter- 
taining an audience totaling a million or su at 
some SOO of the zoo's-famed chimpangee tea 
parties (page 773). 

But even chinpansee children eventually 
srow up, On a wintry evening late last year 
in the BBC's Line Grove studing, T watched 
three of this beguiling foursome give their 
final public tea party before the television 
cameras. 

Susan was indisposed) 


but brother Compa 
"See, in the Nevosa, Geymarnic Magar 
“Man's Closest Counterparts (Apec,* Augunt 140, 
and “Monkey Folk,” May, 1938, both by William 
M. Mana, 
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led sisters Sally and So-So to thelr proper 
chairs and acted generally as any brother 
id, except for snutching a banana from 
y's plate when ber back was turned. 

Sally, unfortunately. spilled her milk. 
Koowing she har been naughty, the placed 
both hands on top of her head and rocked 
back and forth in confessed disgrace while 
So-So helped keeper Smith wipe up the dam- 
age, But no one was so impolite as to stand 
on the table or try to make a party bot out 
of un empty plate tis time, All in all, it 
wus a very successful “tea, with Compo 
waving a final goodbye to the televiewers 
from the arm of a zoo official, 

“What is difficult for us to explain to young 
children," the same official told me dater, “i 
that the dear little Susan they have watched 
growing up has now reached an age where 
she is more than a match in swiftness and 
strength for any five grown men. 

“There is some special potency about chim- 
pinace muscle that makes it, weight for 
weight, many times more powerful than human. 
muscle: and, like some of us humans. the older 
« chimp grows, the more crotchety he or she 
sometimes gets, When they are nearing seven 
years old, as these chimpanzees are, we just 
don't think it fuir to them to take any chances 
with their newly adult temper." 


Whipsnade Gives Animals Elbowroom 


In addition to the Regent's Park menagerie, 
the Zoological Society also owns and ad- 
ministers a country branch at Whipsnade, 30 
miles north of London. Here It keeps an- 
other 2,000 animals ox show in conditions that 
contrast sharply with those at Regent's Park, 

“You could drop all the 34-acre Londen 
gardens into one of our zebra paddocks,” 
Whipsnade’s superintendent, E, HH. Tong, 
pointed out. 

Whipsnade Zoological Park, draped over 
more than $00.acres of the billowing land wave 
of Dunstable Downs, was planned as an inter- 
mediate step between an urban menigerie and 
a natural preserve like South Africa's great 
Kruger National Park,* 

Tn atmosphere, Whipsnade rather resembles 
an English gentleman's country estate—txoept 
for the camels. zebras, bison, elephants, and 
giraffes circulating among the deer and pea- 
cocks (pages 775 and 780-782). 

The site of Whipsnare, too, is particularly 
pleasant even for the English countryside, It 
is best, I think, on a winey day when gliders 
and their human pilots take off from the steep 
slopes of the high downs. They soar fn the 
standing-wave updraft like silent vultures 
wheeling to and fro over the tigers, gaxelles, 
ions, and wallabies. 

Whipsnade, ance farmland, was sequined by 
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the Zoological Society of London beginning in 
1926. On its TOO-fagt crest wolves, bears, 
and wild birds find sanctuary In a dark pine 
and fir move. From the ridgetop the western 
slope drops 300 feet to the Icknield Way, the 
Bronze Age track of ancient fur-clad Britons 
that runs from the northeast section of Wilt- 
shire into Norfolk County. 

The Zoolowical Society's late Secretary, Sir 
Peter Chalmers Mitchell, and its then superin- 
tendent, Dr. Geoffrey Vevers, found hundreds 
of flint tools when developing the Whipsnade 
site—reminders of the days when man in 
Britain lived on terrifyingly equal terms with 
the now extinct woolly rhinoceros, mum 
moth, 


Great White Lion Plays with Clouds 


At the suggestion of a Society Fellow fond 
of the great white horses (some of them be- 
lieved to be prehistoric) cut elsewhere in Brit 
ain's chalk downs, Mitchell ordered to be 
carved on the western slope of the Whipsnade 
downs a white lion 160 yards long. Tt was 
Inid out ti a Lruc-perspective design by artist 
R_B. Brook-Greaves. 

Seen now from the Icknield Woy, the 100- 
yurd-tall fion plays with cloud shadews on 
the slope while his real-life counterparts sniff 
the breezes in their ridgetop pits, 

A feature of Whipsnade'’s natural charm is 
the way several species share a single paddock. 
Fallow deer and flamingos may hold one 
fielel, for example, with cranes: and camels 
in another, Concealed mate are replucing 
fences wherever passible, sa that few burriers 
are visible. 

Native birds and mammals are welcome to 
join the animal brotherhood at Whipsnade 
except where they might endanger valuable 
exotic exhibits. Thus the sunken lions’ dell, 
where great carnivores laze and play like 
Kittens, may also see a wild rabhit or two, 
‘The lions seem to consider the rabbits beneath 
their notice, The bunnies, on the other hand, 
know better than to tempt the tiger family 
ext, door, 


Rare Sheep Keep Grass Cut 


Roost-robbing foxes are frustrated not only 
by the perimeter fence but also by the Moma, 
reer. or antelope herds sometimes kept pur- 
posely in the same enclosure with the more 
valuable birds. 

Flocks of Soay sheep and rare four-horned 
Jacob's sheep thove from paddock to pad- 
dock, serving the very practical purpose of 
grazing dewn the long grass which might 
otherwise hurber injurious parasites 
“Roaming Mrica’s Unfenred 2ons," by W. 
Ro Moore, Navioxan Grocuarmie Maosrise, 
March, 1950, 
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Goat Bends a Cockatoo’s Gossiping Tongue 


Zoo, 
He 


ved for ynung people. t 
hor pereh tu chat witls Te 


In the «¢ 


You nptive that the wire overb on aur # there on her clutch undisturbed ameng 
tward rather than inward,” the indifferent viper 
sai] Whipsnade overseer Phil Bate we You might say that the only “esca 
joined in his daily. towe of inspection. “We we've had, really, were some flightless pheas 
hang it around Tike that when we fownd ants, which were surprised and bewildered one 
that more animals were trving to break in day when the wind pleked them up off the 
than out. downs just as i lifts the glidermen. 

li you were an animal pensioner on the 
Whipsnace ration. roll, would yeu want wo 


¢ facts 6 


Moor Hen Moves In with Vipers 


Nutive and migratory birds are as free leave? 
as the wind, paturally. We are pleased ta We stopped tu say hello to Dixie, the 
have them join as for a spell antit they get year-ald, menth-organ-pleving Indian 


less again phant 


Perhaps we hadn't fully realized what a Dixie and her keeper came here 
sanctuary fer bind life we had become until tocinvas the voir we uperte 
the summerof 1950. “Thut wild moor They're now Whipsnade’s 


her family of inhabitants Then he <miled, “Except for 
selt, Uhat is. f was farmin reat Whip- 


hen built her nest and raiser 
chicks right in the middle of our reptiliary, nm 
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snide, you see, before the Zoological Society 
took over. You might say I'm still a farmer, 
ne who has just learned to prefer waterfowl! 
and Kodiak bears to pigs and chickens.” 

Tf any farmer could be too well liked hy 
his animal charges, Hates is perhaps the 
man, Wher Whipsnade wus shorthanded 
during World War U, he was almost killed 
by a chimpanzee that had erown suddenly 
jealous of the attention he was paying another, 

As we walkii! along, birds and beasts alike 
recomnized Bates from a distance and moved 
up to the barrier to nibble wt an apple ar 
to beg a puppy biscuit from his bulging 
pockets. A young nilgai, or Indian antelope, 
Bambi. grabbed and held on to his coattails 
with her muzzle. 

“Bambi is one of the many Whipsnade 
botule bales I've had.to tear by hand,” Phil 
explained. It’s hopeless now for me to try 
to convince her that I'm oot her mother." 

Whipsnare has become, to some extent, 
a goo breeding ground. With more privacy 
and fewer visitors thin Regent's Park, animal 
courtship thrives. Surely among a Briton’s 
mast rewarding experiences is to hold a pair 
of field glasses on n May morning to watch 
a new gnu or gentle ginffe child, a bright- 
ever! baby wallaliy pecping from its mother's 
pouch, or perhaps o tawny tiger cub learning 
what an English spring is like, 


Zoo Began with a Private Collection 


Tn 1826, @ little more than 100 years be: 
fore the lions and kangaroos invaded Whip- 
snide, the Zoological Soclety of London held 
ite first meeting. Tis president and oe of 
its prime movers.was Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, colonial administrator, founder of 
Singapore, and amoteur tooligist. Another 
promoter was Sir Humphry Davy, famous 
chemist, who invented a miner's safety Lamp in 
which metal gauze absorbed the flame’s heat. 

It was Sir Stamford’s own Malaysian col- 
lection that started the zoo off, though the 
best of his shipments from Singapore was 
lost at sea, The menagerie at Regent's Park, 
with its “collection of living animals,” opence 
its gates to the pirhlic in 1828, and the follnw- 
ing year the Zoological Soci¢ty was granted its 
roval charter. 

‘The charter empowered it to import “new 
and curious subjects of the Animal Kingdom,” 
but also specified that the Society was. to 
promote scientific studies of breeding, accli- 
matization, and other aspects of animal 
physiology. 
‘Today the Zoological Society owns the 
collection of “new and curious sub- 
in the world, Its scientific meetings 
are still heeled 
The Society's learned papers, 


jects” 
and dinners, began iit the 1830 


cach month, 
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monngraphs, and reports fill long shelves in 
libraries around the world. 

But at the meetings, though the members 
may be déep in a discussion of parasitology 
or genetics, they ate not at all surprised if 
a keeper leads 2 tame Komodo dtagon leard 
into the conclave, or if a young elephant is 
muirched down the sisl of the beok-lined Tec- 
ture hall to show her excellent condition, 


“Living Laboratory” for Seientisrs 


The alliance between the Society's anintals 
and its scientists is a highly practical one, 

“Whenever the fact finder wants ta,” a 
200 official explained to me, “he cin check 
his library research against the ‘living labora- 
tery’ of the menagerie simply by stepping 
out of the door, He could spend a life 
time in Africa or traveling about the wilds 
before he could ewer see in the flesh mote 
than } fraction of the various living forms 
of birds or apes, for example, that the Society 
has gathered here,” 

The animals, of course, contribute in an- 
other important, way to the scientific research; 
they finance it. The truly unique fact about 
the patrician Zoological Society of London 
is that it vets along without any Government 
financial support whatsbever: i hus imet its 
125 years of heavy expenses almost entirely 
from daily receipts, While paying its own 
way, the Society bas served as model for hun- 
dreds of state-supportel yoos sind mquaria 
around the world and has rung up a fist of 
scientific “firsts” long as a girafie’s neck. 

Self-suppert gives the animals’ and keepers’ 
“public relations” a fundamental importance 
hardly true of other scientific institutions. 
The 200". 1 -history lessons must be 
popular week in and week out, as measured 
by the public's jingling. coins, or the whole 
concept of the Society fi 


Wild Animuly Need Friends 


The mus, of course, get thelr benefits 
in return. Already discoveries-alout the care 
and feeding of some species have extended 
their average life span in the zvo to severul 
times what it would be in the wild. 

“We think of it thisway,” said the Society's 
director, Ur. L, Harrison Matthews. *'The 
British Commonwealth of Nations includes 
many of the world's remaining wild-antmal 
habitats, and this heritage carries with it a 
teal responsibility. 

“An animal these days needs all the friends 
It can get, The Zoological Society's job for 
the next century and a quarter—as it has 
beer for the last—is simply to gather those 
friends together fin the pleasure of sharing 
4 voluntary acceptance of responsibility 
animal welfare." 
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of Old Virginia 


James River Plantations, Now Busy Working Farms, Link the Nation's 
Past to the Living Present 


By Aunerr 


pentle rise, we guzel through the trees 
toward a steely glimmer that was the 
james River, & quarter of a mile to the south, 
ehind us rose the noble Georgian fagaucle of 
Berkeley, ancestral home two Presidents 
and one of Tidewater Virginia's most famous 
mansions (page 791). 

“We have nearly 8,000 visitofs a yeur,” 
said Malcolm Jamieson, who owns Berkeley: 
today, 

“What questions do people ask?" 1 
quired, “What interests them most?” 
Plantation’ ig a magic word,” he replied. 
“Everybody has heard of the old Virginia 
plantations, lut few visitors know much about 
them, You can hardty think of a question 
they haven't asked me. Especially they want, 
to know whether the plantations operate a3 
they did 200 years ago; if not, how ther com- 
pare with those of the [Sth century.” 

“They always want to know when the house 
was built,” another plantation awner told me. 
“The age and architectural period seem, to 
interest everybody, Often they ask who the 
architect was, a question few owners can 
answer. 

“Visitors insist on knowing whether the 
house had any connection with historic per- 
somages orevents. “Did Thomas Jefferson or 
Robert E, Lee really visit here?’ 

“Everyone is interested in the boxwood, 
and some question us closely about tnusual 
shrubs or trees not normally found in their 
own States. 

“They want to know about the outbuildings, 
known here as ‘dependencies’ ‘Which was the 
kitehen and which the schoolbiyuse?? 

“And always they ask, “Where did you 
come from? How long have you been here? 
Are you from the North of South? Do you 
form the property, of is it just a home?’ They 
want to compare ys with the men and women 
who fived in this house in colonial times.” 


Near Jamestown and Williamsburg 


To join these thousands of spring and 
summer visitors who find so much tn arouse 
their curinsity and interest in the old planta- 
Hons, I had driven south to the James River 
region between Richmond and the sea, A 
landmark of this area is Jrmestown, the first 
permanent English settlement in the American 
Colonies. 

Williamsburg, which T made my head- 


Prem: a boxwood-fringed lawn topping a 


ine 


W. Arwooo 

Quarters, was not only the planters’ colonial 
capital but for 80 years the political and cul- 
tural center of what was then the largest, 
most populous, and in some respects the most 
inilyential nf the Colonies.* 

Twenty-six wears ago John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr, begun to restore Williamsburg. Since 
then 6,000,000 people have visited the little 
city. Many of them have learmed there of 
the close te between the plantation system 
and the early leadership of our Nation, 

Standing beside the James River, T was 
reminded of u sentence in 4 lotter which 
Thomas Lee Shippen, a student at William 
and Mary College in Williamsburg, wrote his 
patents in 1783: 

“The River flows beautifully along, carry- 
ing with it, or rather giving birth to Commerce 
Riches & Happiness.” 


When Rivers Were the Only Roads 


The river still “flows beautifully along,” 
giving the plantations much of their rare 
charm. But im the wilderness of 300 years 
ago the Tidewater rivers provided something 
far more important—access to the outside 
world. Without the rivers, the only high- 
ways, trade would have been impossible. 

Ocean-going vessels Iouded bulky 
heads of tohacco at each planter's: private 
landing at the foot of his gareden, With this 
valuable freight. the ships sailed directly for 
Lendon and Bristol. 

Large tracts of land and much labor were 
needed to taise tobacco, The wilderness sup- 
plied the land; incentured servants from Eng- 
land and slaves from Africa performed the 
labor. 

In England, land was the source and symbol 
of aristocracy. The same tredition was trins- 
planted to Virginia, where great tracts pave 
the settlers wealth, power, ancl social position. 

Remote and isolated, the plantations devel- 
oped as self-contained units: each was a town 
in itself, a society in miniature. As Thomas 
Jefferson pointed out, Virginia had ne towns 
uf consequence because trade was brought to 
the doors. 

Each mansion, like an Old World manor 


* See “Restoration of Colonia) Willinmsbeene,” by 
W. A. R. Govdwin, Natmwar Grognaraic Micurey, 
April, 1957 

See "Tidewater Viewinia, Where History Liven" 
by Albert W_ Atwood, Narmoxs: Gnoakarirte Matsa- 
aise, May, 1942, 
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house, had its ourhulklings: kitchen, smoke- 
house, cairy, washhouse, coach house, stable, 
schoolhouse, any slave quarters. Servants 
and slaves learned all the necessary truwles. 

Plantation owners formed an aristocracy, a 
ruling clus, Governor Alexander Spotswood 
of Virginia once complained) te a superior fn 
England that there was ne one qialified te fill 
three vacancies on his council except members 
of a family which, with their relatives, alreacly 
dominated it. 

‘The planters deyeloped a love of luxury 
and magnificence, copying their houses. in 
part after the Governor's Palace and other fine 
buildings in Williamsburg, ‘There were wast- 
rels, gamblers, and ne‘er-do-wells among the 
Planters, but for the most part thew were lard- 
working men of ingenuity, courage, integtity, 
and idealism. Their plantation duties were 
heavy and exacting. 


Training Ground for Leaders 


Planters believed in cultivating not only 
their lands but their minds. They acquired— 
and read—gaod libraries. Some employed 
tutors for their children; others sent sons and 
daughters to England to school, lest they 
“become barbaric in the wilderness.” 

The plantations served as excellent schools 
for training in public affairs. Each generation 
of youth learned not only to command but 
also to become adept at practical admihistra- 
tion and the handling of men. 

Young planters unquestioningly accepted 
civic duties; most of their public service was 
without recampense. First they became vestry- 
men, the vestry then being a local unit of 
fovernment os well as the ruling board of 
church: of they sat on the county court. Later 
they went 10 Williamsbure as Burgesses or, 
if influential, as Councilors. 

Thus dynasties prew up which gave leaders: 
to the Colonies when they becume a nation. 
[t was a proud, vigorous, brilliant, and public- 
spirited society, producing men of the stamp 
of George Washington and Thomas Jefierson. 

My first visit was to Shirley, on the east 
bank of the James. This is one of the least 
changed and restored of the mansions, Shirley 
is open to visitors the year round (except 
Sunil but it would be hard to find an- 
guished ol} hows se devoid of 
showplace atmesphere, 11s haunting charna, 
once sensed, Te never forgotten. 

Shirley has been owned by the Carter family 
for about two and a quarter centuries and 
probably has operated os a farm ever longer. 

Young Hill Carter, the present owner, is 
of the ninth generation of Carters, He farms 
$00 acres, raising gattle, sheep, hogs, hay, 
anf seybeans Like his ancestors, he is a 
vestrymum and also a county supervisor. 
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“Once you've lived by the river,” he said, 
“you won't live anywhere else,” 

The best-known feature of the house is 
the “hanging” stairway, a $estory spiral of 
carved walnut that mounts—apparently with- 
out support—in it flowing, xweeping manner 
that gives the feeling. of motion, 


Cradle Rocked Infant Leo 


Near the foot of the famous stairway is a 
cradle which, 1 was told, once beld thi 
Robert £, Lee. Lee was born in the family 
home, Stratford, but the Coniederate leader's 
mother took her young. children ty Shirley, 
her girlhood home, as often as possible. 

Charles Willson Peale’s famous portrait 
of George Washington on the battlefield of 
Princeton formerly hung in the hallway. Mrs. 

ames Harrison Oliver, former owner of the 

couse yen Coasin of the present owner, sold it 
to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. and ft now graces 
the colonfal Capital in Williamsburg. 

AO story good-humoredly passed arqund 
among the first families of Virginia tells of 
a Visitor wha once commiserated with Mrs, 
Oliver, » Carter before her marriage, for being 
obligectto sell the yalunble portrait, 

“Tt really didn't matter,” she replies. 
“After all, General Washington wasn't 2 men- 
ber of the family.” 

Tn a howe as old and noteworthy as this, 
fire is the worst hazard. A blaze started in 
1944, ‘but so much apparatus came from 
Richmond and near-by places that na seri- 
ous damage was done. Dougins Southall 
Freemin, the distinguished biographer and 
former newspaper editor, alerted the country- 
sie ae rca 

‘The estate dates from 1613 and was owned 
hy Thoms West, third Lord De La Warr, and 
his three brothers. Its name commemorates 
Lady De La Warr, datighter of Sir Thomas 
Shirley (Sheeley). 

The house, loftiest on the river, is squnire- 
built to the world. Most of the paneling, 
doors, transams, furniture, silverware, und 
portraits we original, 


Builder's Grandson Our 9th President 


A few miles from Shirley stands Berkeley, 
historic home of the Harrison family, 

Berkeley was built in 1726, six-vears before 
the birth of Geotge Washington, as attested 
in the brickwork by the date and initials of 
the builder, Benjamin Harrison, and his wife, 
Anne Carter. 

This early Virginian's son and namesake 
signed the Declaration of Independence, 
served as Governor of Virginia, and sired a 
son, William Henry Harrison, who became the 
ninth President, A later Benjamin Harrison, 
Ohic-horn great-great-grandson of Berkeley's 


Berkeley, Ancestral Home of ‘T 
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builder, became the 23d President, serving 
from 1889 to 1893, 

Fishing methods used today off Berkeley 
differ little fram those used by the Indians, 
according to its present owner, althoush stur- 
geon no longer spawn on the flats. 

“The shad still ron in the spring,” said Mr. 
Jamiesm. “For two or three months several 
towboats, two men to a boat, work from the 
fishhouse at Berkeley. Workin at night, 
when the tides are right, the boats drag their 
drift nets, each net lighted by torches. From 
the house this is an attractive sight, ‘Trucks 
take the shad to Richmond.” 

Mr. Jamieson raises beef cattle and sheep 
and grows boxwood an a hinge acreage, He 
showed me one field containing 15 or 16 
thousand of the diminutive trees, 

Berkeley, known as Harricon's Landing dur- 
ing the Civil War, was an important embarka- 
tion point for the Army pf the Potomac 

President Lincoln visited Gen. George B. 
McClellan at the lunding, and the General 
handed the President the socalled) ““Harri- 
son's Landing Letter,” an important document 
outlining to Lincoln the General's ideas, po- 
litical and military, for prosecution of the 
Civil War, 

After the Harrison family gave up owner- 
ship of the plintution more than a century 
agi, it passed to. a succession of owners, Tis 
handsome old brick was painted over and its 
graceful symmetry hidden hy a large porch. 

Mr. Jamieson has carefully restored the 
house. Paint was removed, and visitors may 
see how colanial masans tooled the mortar 
lines between the bricks to provide a play 
of light and shadow on the joints and. brick 
diges. These artisans also took pains to use 
mortar of a color which would enhance that 
of the brick, Both hotse und garden are open 
to visitors the year round (page 791). 


Westover, an Architeetural Gem 


Two miles from Berkeley is Westover, de- 
scribed we the “emerald clasp. of the golden 
necklace of the James.” Tt is perhaps the 
most impressive single symbol of Virginit's 
colonial grandeur (page 788). 

‘The river frontage is superb; magnificent 
trees dot the spacious lawn between mansion 
and river, In the renowned boxwood garden 
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Built of inaterials saleaged from England", War- 
wick Priory, Virginia House stands above the James 
in Richmoi Once a private home. it is now owned 
by the Virgix Historical Society, Mansion and 
terraced rounds comprise an of the Old Dominian'y 
showpilaces (page: 749 and 801), 
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is the grave of the mansion’s builder, Williim 
Byrd TH. ‘The wrought-iron gates swing from 
pillars surmounted by massive balls upon 
which perch life-size eagles with wings half 
sprearl as if poised for fight. 

OF all the colonial houses I have visited, 
Westover seems most to exude mystery, with 
its hidden room under the house, stil 
terrunean passages. antl its ghost stories, 
especially those that concem Evelyn, un- 
married daughter of Willian. 

“Evelyn was supposed (o have madea com- 
pact with her friend, Elizabeth Harrison of 
Berkeley, to come back after death, but in a 
way pot fo frizhten her,” Mrs. Bruce Crane 
Fisher, present owner af Westover, told me 
with osmile. ‘Strangely enough, the four or 
five persons who claim to have seen her in our 
time have all commented that they were nt 
frightened. 

“One of the maids has reported to me that 
she has seen the figure of a woman, once walk- 
ing in the garden amd again in a near-by 
cottige at night. 

“A previous owner declared his fright at 
seeing a man in ruffles and wig.” 


Virginia Remote as the Moon 


Byrd, one of the wealthiest and must power- 
ful of the landowning grandeées, wus tre 
mendously active, He not only looked after 
vast estates and held public office; he almost 
invariably read Greek and Hebrew in the 
original before breakfast. 
lium Byrd I 
courted » young lady, the “Sabina” of his 
letters. To her father he wrote: “The estate 
T have tho it lye so far off as Virginia, is very 
considerable T have there about 43 
of land 220 Negros at work upon it 
hopes were dashed when Sabina quoted her 
father's response that “an Estate out of this 
Island [England|" seemed “little beteer than 
an Estate in the moon,” 

Grounds and gardens at Westover can be 
seen daily, Tho hoiise, occupied by Mrs: 
Fisher and her children, is open only ducing, 
Historic Garden Week, at the end of April. 

One of the reat houses near Williamsburg 
is Carter's Grove, four miles to the southeast. 
Framed by giant tulip poplars, the house 
stands at the top of a magnificent series of 
terraces, or falling gardens, Jooking down 
across woodland and meadow to the shining 
river, 

From the highest tertice Tlooked away toa 
distant pasture where o large herd of cows 
grazed]. Clearly, Carter's Grove was not 


merely a Sone palace. 

Caitle ranching, Virginia boasts, began not 
in Texas but in the Old Dominion, and Car- 
ter's Grove, like so many other historic plan- 
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tutions, ig a working farm. Two women—a 
daughter of Mrs. Archibald McCrea, the 
owner, and a friend—give all thelr time to 
raising livestock and crops, 

The glory of Carter’s Grove is the beauty 
of its great hall and the elegance of the series 
of formal paneled rooms extending the full 
Jength of main building and wings. Elaborate 
paneling was fashioned fram the oak, walnut, 
and pine surrounding the howse. 


Where Girls Said “No” 


‘Legend has it that George W: 
posed to Mary Cary and Thomas etiosn 
fo Rebecca Burwell in ove of the parlors. 
Since each answered “No,” the scene of the 
rejection is now dubbed the “Refusal Room.” 

Mrs. McCrea, when asked mbout it, s 
“T tell pretty young ladies when they enter 
the room not to allow their favorite young men 
to come with them!" 

Rebecca, a niece and ware of the original 
owner, apparently did refuse the youthful 
Jefferson. He called her “ Belinda’ and many 
other faney names. Washington admired 
Mary Cary, but the evidence is that be liked 
her married sister, Sally, even more. 

Corter's Growe was built between 1751 and 
1753 by Carter Burwell, grandson of Robert 
“King” Carter, aristocrat ond landowner ex- 
traordinary, Through intermarriage the Care 
ters became “cousin” to most other plantation- 
owning familles. 

Since 1927 Mrs. McCrea has put her heart 
and soul into preserving Carter's Grove, oY 
am nothing but a reflection of it,” she told 
ine. “Tt tmust not die.” 

Carter's Grove can be seen by the public 
only on certain occasions when Mrs. McCrea. 
opens it for charity, But 5,000 servicemen 
were entertained there during Worlil Wor [1 

One poetic visitor described the house in 
the guest book as “beloved bride of Time, 
whose understanding, gentle hand cntesses 
what it touches. Love is here, and strength 
and dignity and quiet worth. 

From Jamestown a ferry bore me across the 
broad estuary nf the James. as beautiful in 
early-morning Hybt as in the sunset's glow. 

A few miles north of Surry is Four Mile 
Tree, one of Virginia's few remaining 17 
century plantation houses. Like others 6 
that pioneer era, it is small and unpretentious 
in contrast with the more numerous 18th- 
century mansions The etate, now owned 
by €. E, Carter, evidently was named for a 
tree which was an early boundary marker. 

Beyond Surry. on the way to Richmond, 
| turned off to Brandon and Upper Brandon, 
two uf the largest river plantations. Once 
they were » single establishment. 

Lying in a great bend of the James, the two 
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plantations have a river [rontage of 1245 
miles and with adjoining plantations form a 
huge unofficial game preserve, 

Hatry ©. Thompson, Upper Brandon's 
fwrer, told me that 8,000 to 10,000 Canada 
geese winter on this stretch of the James. Mrs. 
Thompson drove us to see the 1,200-acre duck- 
hunting marsh. On the way we passed several 
of the 20 traps set to catch deer alive for 
Shipment to gime-defioient areas, 

As many as 123 deer have been seen ferd- 
ing in a single winter grainfield in Brandon 
Quail, opossums, raccoons, and a few wild 
turkeys also roam the estate. 

The garden at Brandon is one af the most 
temarkable and beautiful in Virginia. Giant 
hurdwoorls, aversize boxwood, old-fashioned 
shrubs, a 360-yenr-old pecan tree, and. the 
unchanged formality of design, all testify to 
many generations of protection and cultiva- 
tio. 


Design Gredited to Jefferson 


‘The oldest of the buildings at Brandon was 
originally erected as a blockhouse to fight off 
Indians. Relathves of the Harrisons of Berke- 
ley owned the plantation for 200. years until 
alte when it wis bought by the late Robert 


The design, of the central portion of the 
house is attributed to Thomas Jefferson, a 
friend of the Harrisons. Jefferson, of course, 
was deeply interested in architecture and liked 
to help his. friends with their huildings.* 

When Mr. Daniel restored the house, 4 gold 
wedding ring fell to the floor of a parlor as 
workmen removed plaster, Jewelers dated 
the ring as of the early 1700s, but no one 
knows its sto Was i cast aff by a disiltu- 
Sioned bride or was it treasured by an aged 
Spinster as a symbol of an unfulfilled bope? 

Whatever the explanation, the room from 
whose chandelier the ring now hangs is sup- 
posed to be haunted by the ghost of the far- 
mer owner, 

Brandon's many rooms are bright and Iuxu- 
rious (page 795). One of the dependencies 
is now user as a lpunge and playroom; be- 
hind it lies a modern swimming pool. 

“No estate like this can be justified as a 
showplace only.” Mrs. Daniel, the owner, 
remarked to me. “Once there was-a racing 
stuble here; in those days, pleasure was the 
owner's purpose. Now, though it continues Lo 
give pleasure, Brandon is a working farm," 

OF 5,000 acres, 2.200 1re planted in corn, 
oats, wheat, barley, alfalfa, and clower, Dairy 
and beef cattle are raised. One of the earliest 
American farms, Brandan now is operated 
according to modern farm techniques. 


*See “Mr, Jetierson’s Charlattesvitle.” by Anne 
Revs, Nations, Geocearmic Magaasn, May, 1950, 
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Mrs. Daniel finds it a full-time job just to 
supervise op 

“Tt is stringe,” she said, “how many of 
these places up and down the river fall into 
the hands of women. Mrs. Harrison ran 
Mrandon for 60 years.” 
¢ Brandon garden and grounds are open 
and Sanday; the house during Garden 


At Upper Brandon, Mrs. Thompson re- 
ceived me in suitably rough outdoor clothes, 
An unsophisticated visitor once rematked to 
her: “I reckors you eall this one of those 
southern mansions?” 

“Ves, if you want to,” Mrs. Thompson re- 
plied, 

‘TD reckon vow don’t Tive here,” 
the visitor. 

pee Brandon is heavily timbered with 

willow oak, and magnolia, Tt trees, 
seh and magnificent river frontage 
make jt a rare place (pages 792 and 793). 

‘The house farthest west on my tour was 
‘Tuckahoe, boyhood home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Tuckahee, about eight miles west of 
Richmond, is one of the oldest of the James 
River plantations and oite of the lewst changed, 
although very likely it was built at Teast 20 
years before Richmond was founded. 

‘The house was probably erected by ‘Thomas 
Randolph, son of William Randolph of Turkey. 
Island, and was owned and occupied for more 
than 100 years by a branch of the Randolph 
family. Jefferson's mother was a Randolph. 

Considerably run down after nearly 70 
years aut of the family, Tuckahoe was pur- 
chased in 1898 by members of the prominent 
Coolidee family of Bostun, direct descendants 
of Thomas Jefferson, In 1935 it was bought 
by Mr, and Mrs. N. Addison Baker, 

“One of my most prized family possessions,” 

a metnber of the Coolidge family said, “ts the 
(Greek grammar that Thomas used! in school 
at Tuckahoe.” 

The litte building in which Jefferson stuelied 
‘his lessons from age five to nine still stands. 
The traditional plantation scheme of depend- 
encies and servants’ quarters has survived 
almost intact ut Tuckahor, 
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TH Shape Promotes Hospitality 


Although Tuckahoe contains fine interior 
woodwork, it is, in the main, a plain, simple 
structure compared with the stately elegance 
of Carter's Grove, Westover, and Brandon, 
Tt has, nevertheless, a gtmint. ingenwous charm 
of its own, for here the feeling is of the 17th 
as well as of the 18th century. 

An unusual feature is the H-shape con- 
struction, two entirely separate and complete 
howses connected by a ureat hall, or saloon 
(not salon), originally 2 ballroom, 
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As early ns 1779, guests commented on 
how the construction lent itself to hospitality 
—one wing for family and the other for 
guests. Another famous example of H con. 
struction is the Lee homestend, Stratford. 

The boxwood maze at Tuckahoe contains 
such a wealth of old-fashioned dwart boxwood 
that, if planted in « continuous row, it would 
extend for one and a half miles. 

Although Mrs. Haker generously admits 
atchitects, students, und others especially in- 
terested in Tuckuhoe, house and gardens are 
open to the public only in Garden Week. 

Keswick, another plantation west of Rich- 
mond, still preserves circular shive quarters; 
where hunks forthe bichelor slaves ung from 
the interior brick periphery (page 796). 


Old Homew Moved to New Sites 


‘On Richmondl's western eilge is an attractive 
modem residential development, Windsor 
Farms, where many fine homes stand on the 
wooded bluffs above the James, Among the 
new residences, curiously enough, are several 
very old homes of architectural and historic 
interest. They were moved, or rebuilt from 
nuiterials moved, from other parts of Virginia 
and from England. Destruction threatened 
these houses on their original sites of ep- 
croaching industry rendered them forlorn. An 
dutstanding example is Virginia Hause, (See 
pages 789, 798, und 801.) 

Overlooking the James River from a high 
bluff west of Windsor Farms is Burleigh, a 
reproduction of 9 Virginia house of the Queen 
Anne period. Lt is owned by Mr. and Mrs, 
Wirt Peebles Marks, Jr, and is furnished 
throughout with fine American wntiques of 
the Queen Anne and Chippendale periods. 

Between bluff and river rans the historic 
Jomes River and Kanawha Canal, an im- 
a artery of traffic during the post-Revo- 
tionary period. The capal towpath, which 
once felt the plodding hoofs of oxen, new 
serves as the right of way for the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, carrving freight to Newport 
News for export, 

To visit and describe all the time-mellowed 
and restored plantations up and down the 
James River, much Jess all the 250 homes and 
gardens whieh are open in Garden Week, is 
naturally impossible. Yet nearly every ane 
has its own distinctive appeal. 

Since 1929, Garden Week admission fees 
have been used to restore authentic form and 
beauty to grounds and gardens of historic 
homes and shrines throughout the State, 

Th persuading so many owners toopen their 
homes and gardens to the public during the 
last week in April, the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia has helped to teach many a lesson in 
patriotism, 


Founders of New England 
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Centuries after the Pilgrims and Puritans, an Englishman Secks 
Forgotten Shrines in His Homeland and Theirs 


By Sm Evevyy Wrencit 


With Mlustrations by Natianal Geographic Photographer B. Anthony Stewart 


S my wife and I drove along a drowsy 
enst-coust road, we passed a signpost 
directing wayfarers to New York and 

Boston, Whenowe reached New York, its two 
Streets were deserted, The residents must 
have heen in their fields or indoors preparing 
a midday meal. The only sigt of life was a 
solitary black cat. 

We were not in the United States, but in 
historic Lincolnshire, England's grain-previue- 
ing “breadbasket.” As we drove on to Boston, 
one village after another reminded us of name- 
sakes in New England, The countryside itself 
was not much different from landscapes 7 re- 
tnembered in Massachusetts, 

More than 300 years alter Pilgrims and 
Puritans set sail for 1 New World wilderness, 
1 was following their faint time-drifted foot 
prints in the country they left behind.” 


‘Capt. John Smith Named New England 


“This Virgins sister called New England” 
was. how the redoubtable and irrepressible 
Capt, John Smith referred to the territory 
which 30 attracted him when be sailed along 
its coast in 1614, He adds that it was named 
New England at his “humble suit by our 
mst gracious Prince Charles" (subsequently 
Charles I). 

Tn the minds of most of us, Smith's name is 
usually associated with Virginia rather than 
with New England; yet the future of this more 
northerly region occupied his thoughts during 
the last decades af his life (pages 760, 765). 

A New England historian has written that 
in no part of England did he feel so much at 
home as in our eastern counties of Suffolk, 
Essex, and Norfolk. That observation has 
been confirmed by countless: Americans, in- 
cluding United States airmen stationed at the 
bomber bases in eastern England. 

The full significance ty Americans of this 
quiet countryside which looks out across the 
North Sea to Flanders is a matter of more 
than surface resemblance. Tere, hallowed by 
centuries of occupancy, are villages named 
Hingham, Framlingham, and Dedham, and 
ancient Norwich (pages 819, 821, and 820). 
In the parish registers ancl mossy cemeteries 
of slumbering Englich towns one finds names 
with a familiar American ring: Bradford, 
Brewster, Winthrop, (map, page 805), 

Englishmen, usually eager to enshrine the 


names and graves of their memorable dead, 
have but recently turned their attention to 
these one-time strongholds of Puritanism, 
Even today, few markers commemorate the 
fact that it was from eastern England that 
many of New England’s founders came_ 

Perhaps the growing knowledge that Massa- 
chusetts was not wholly unlike their familiar 
surroundings belped prompt these: coumgeous 
men and women to carry English speech and 
English ways across the Atlantic In their 
search for religious tolerance, 

The landing at Plymouth in 1620, marking 
the beginning of successful colonization in 
New England, stands also at the end of a lone 
period of diseowery. Hy the time the 
flower sailedl from Plymouth quay with its 
102 hopeful Pilgrims, the groundwork had 
been established for the unique role of the 
English in the founding of New England. 

One is sometimes tempted to believe that 
Columbus hud the equivalent of a 20th-cen- 
tury public relations man working in his be- 
hall, 50 completely have his voyages qver- 
shadowed those of his contemporuries. Ac- 
tually, Columbus did not see the mainland of 
North Ameriva until 1502, on his fourth voy- 
age. Apart from the uricorroborated landings 
of Norsemen in the (ith century, the first 
to set eyes on the North American mainland 
were men of the Bristol ship Mathew in 1497, 
led by the Genoese navigator, John Cabat, 
He may have gone os far south os Maine 
(pages 756 and 757). 


Explorers Caught Codfish in Baskets 


As Cabot sailed along the shore of New- 
foundland, he found codfish so plentiful that 
they could be scooped up in baskets, Upan 
his return to England he informed his Bristol 
employers that he had reached the country of 
the Grand Khan, for, like Columbus, Cabot 
believed the world to be much smaller than 
it, actually is and assumed that the next 
continent to the west must be Asia. 

‘There are those who claim that the name 
“America” itself was not derived fram that of 


* See, In the Nantowat Grocnsriin Macasoxe 
mel of the Pilgrims’ Pride,” by George W. Long, 
August, 147; and “Pilgrim: Still Stop at Plymouth 
(Englanil,” by Maynard Qwon Willlams. July, 195 

+See “Founders of Virginia” by Sir Evelyn 
Wrenet, Natioxat Groonarmilc Macaawe, April, 1948. 
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eke, Sheriff of Bristol. In ax 
Bristo] customs wfficinl he paid Cabot the 
pension of £20 granted him by Henry VII for 
his discovery of the mainland of North Amer- 
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erful sheriff friend? Of course the weight 
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aboard vessels and taken io England as “evi- 
dence" of New World discoveries, A voy 
in 1502 returned to Bristol with “three men 


tout of an Hand forre beyonde Irelond, 
the which were clothed in Heestes shynnes 
tind ate raw fh and were rude in their de 
meanure as Heestes,"’ 


Walked 3,000 Miles for Help 


The first Englishman to traverse New Eng- 
land on foot, so far us I am aware, was ane 
David Ingram, In 1368 Ingram completed 
tne of the trinst remarkable walks in history 
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Together with about a hundred others, he was 
dumped ashore near present-day Tampico, om 
the Gulf of Mesioo. With two companions, 
he mode his way by land to a paint near 
present-day Saint John, in New Brunswick, 
Canida, where he was found by a French 
trader. 

Unfortunately, Ingram’s account of the jour- 
ney, written years later, exceeded even the 
bounds of Loth-century credulity, Today his- 
torians accept as fact the main elements of 
his narrative, but diseount such passages as a 
description of elephants “iwise we big as am 
Horse... |with} two teeth or hornes of a 
foote long growing stralyht foorth by their 
nosethrilles” which he claimed to have en- 
countered. 


Pilgrints Brought No Fishhooks 


James 1, during whose reign the first suc- 
cessful New Englund colany was established, 
had (streak of shrewd common sense, When 
the application of the Pilgrim Fathers to settle 
in the New World was placed before him, the 
King askec! very sensibly; 

“What profits may arise in the parts t0 
which they intend to go?” 

*Pishing,” was the reply. 

“Sa God huve my soul, | 
"Twas the Aposiles’ own callin; 

The Milgrims, if they ever recalled the 
King's words, probably regretted that they 
did not pay more attention. Apparently they 
Janded at Plymouth without fishing tackle, 

The sume thrift which prompted the Plym- 
‘uth colonists to forego the luxury of hoeks 
and lines made itself felt in their one contact 
with Capt. John Smith. He hod offered him- 
self as pilot for their trip to New England. 
The offer was turned down “to pave charges," 
wrote Smith somewhat acilly (paue 705). 


Boosters Who Never Crossed the Sea 


Curiously, several of the mum most influens 
thil in the early affairs of New England never 
crossed the Athintic 

Robert Browne was one. of these all-but-for- 
gotten acters in the Vilgrim drama. The 
founder of the Brownists, he became a fiery 
advorate of the Tight to worship without in« 
terferenoe from the State, Hard these Sepa- 
ratist views of bis net been circulated, the 
Mayflower might never have sailed. 

Browne's unpopular preachments lance 
him in prison repeatedly, He was freed several 
times throuh the intluence of William Cecil, 
Lord Burghley, a distant relation, 

Robert Browne was born at Tolethorpe 
Hall, in tiny Rutlandshire, almost at the cen- 
ter of England. On one of eur visits to the 
homes and graves of New England's founders, 
my wife and J took tea with the present occu- 
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pant of Tolethorpe, who has lived there for 
28 years. 

We found the austerity of postwar Britain 
at work in this quict corner of England, too. 
Owing to the impossibility of getting domestic 
help, our hostess faced with the prospect 
of leaving her old home, ‘Temporarily she was 
keeping things going with the help of a 
“nanny” who had been with the family far a 
quarter of a century 

To tun an old-fashioned English home prac- 
tionlly unaided is a heartbreaking task, A 
social revolution has taken place in our 
country during the last two decades: it is sad 
to visit so many historic old homes and find 
that the families to which they belonged are 
now tinable to live in them, 

In ur wanderings we found only two or 
three houses still occupied by descendants ut 
New Englind's founders. For the most part 
they stand empty, or house institutions of 
Government departments. 


Progress Threatens College “Backs” 


No one familiar with Americun history can 
stroll along the “Backs” of the Colleges of 
Cambridge—apparently threatened recently 
by a Ministry of Transport proposal to turn 
Queen's Road into a main highway—without 
Leing strangely moved. 

Here we are at the very birthplace of New 
England, where the ancient mother begat her 
lusty child. Robert Browne took his degree 
here at Corpus Christi College in 1572 and 
went forth to proclaim the belief that man 
should get into direct contact with his Maker 
without human intervention. 

Tf the temporal history of New England 
began with the explorations of Cabot and 
Capt. John Smith, its spiriimal counterpart 
can be traced to Cambridge and Raber! 
Browne, the “founder of Congregationalism.” 

Later comers. too, carried Cambridge 
learning from England. John Robinson, be- 
loved pastor of the Pilgrims during their first 
“exile” im Holland. studied at Corpus Christi, 
and Roger Williams, founder of Rhode Island, 
at Pembroke College. 

Emmanuel College holds » particular place 
of honor in our record. Queen Elizabeth, 
alive 1o tbe latest gossip, remarked to Sir 
Walter Mildnwy, its founder: 

“So ot have erected a Puritan four- 
dation? 

“No, Madam," replied Sir Walter, “but I 
have set an acorn which, when it becomes an 
owk, God alone Knows what will be the fruit 
thereof,” 

Canny Queen Bess had gone to the heart of 
the matter, Emmanuel College became a 
major instrument in the spread of Puritan 
doctrine, 


Founders of New Mngland 


One of the best-known graduates of Em- 
manuel—a fruit of Sir Walter Mildmay's Mus 
ritan owk—was John Harvard, founder of 
Tuirvard College 

Emmanuel sent many ploneers to New Eng- 
land: Thomas Hooker, « founcer of Hart- 
ford, Connectiout: Thomas Shepard, paster 
of Cambridpe, chuseits, apparently 
friend of John Harvard: William Blixton 
(Blackstone), first European to live where 
Boston now stands; Nathaniel Ward, author 
of The Simple Cobior of Aggewam in Amer 
few and framer of the first code af laws in 
New England: Simon Bradstreet, who sailed 
with Winthrop; and many others, 

My wife and 1 spent some happy spring 
days visiting the Colloges at Cambridge. The 
friendly porter at Emmanuel, wearing a top 
het—a welcome <ight to an ald Etonian, for 
even af my conservative olma mater the 
“topper” is no longer compulsory—took us 
under his wing, He showed us the rooms 
named in honar of John Harvard, 

We looked out on lawns alight with dancing 
daffodils, Fruit trees were blossoming, and 
we thought of Rrowning’s words about the 
delights of being in England in April, An 
American and an English officer. bath in uni- 
form, wandered past us on a sightseeing tour, 


Stratford Has New Enilund Link 


Stratford on Avon, 80 miles west of Cam- 
bridge, with its memorials to England's great- 
est dramatist, als has a connection with New 
England (page 433), Not far from the house 
in which Shakespeare was born is the half- 
timbered home of John Harvard's mother, 
Katherine Rogers. Presettted to Harvard Unie 
versity in 1909 as a rendesvous for America 
visitors, the building fs dated 1596. Appro- 
pirittely, students of the American university 
ae admitted free of chure One af the 
treasures preserved in the howse is Jefierson 
Duyis's walking stick! 

Next in our Pilgrint quest we moved a hone 
dred miles northwest of Cambridye, to the 
Seroghy district, Here, clustered around the 
northernmost tip of Nottinghamshire, are the 
hamlets in which William Brewster and Wil- 
liam Viradtord (har at Austerfield across 
the Yorkshire torder) developed the views 
which led then to set out for America in 1620. 
These were the boyhood! haunts of the mien 
who founded the first successful New England 
colugy—the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in the 
Mayflower to Plymouth (page S18), 

Instead of sturting ot Scrooly village, f 
preferred going direct to the litte church of 
Babworth is wooded hilltop a few miles to 
beast. 1 was to Babworth Church 
Hina Bradford and the Brewsters— 
William. Mary. aod Vittle Jonathon—used to 
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walk from Serooby and near-hy Austerfield, 
Here they listened] to the “yrave & reverend 
preacher,” Richard Clyften, by whom they 
were so deeply stirred, 

Clefton ts ene of the few early Separatists 
whose appearance we con picture. He is de- 


acTibed asa ~ Hand fatherly ofl man, hay- 
ing a great White beard." He was then only 
fifty! 


Though his teachings profoundly influenced 
the Pilgrim congregations of the Scroaby dis- 
trict in their growing determination te escupe 
from persecution, Richard Clyften was an- 
other of the founders of New England who 
never crossed the Atlantic, He died in fol, 
during the self-imposed exile af his flock in 
Hollund, 


Search for un Hlusive Key 


The approach to Babworth is all that one's 
entry inte Pilgrim Land should be. We left 
the muin road afd followed a path to the hill- 
top across a field of waving wheat. 

On the locked door of the Tittle church was a 
notice: “The key can be obtained from Bab- 
worth post office” from which we had just 
came 

Rack we went, clown a lane to the ivy-clad 
“villuge,” whith consists of two houses, “The 
pustmstress denied all knowledge of the key 
and said’ we showld apply to the church cus- 
tadian, who lived in the cottage on the other 
side of the road. “Ohir banging on his doors 
aroused no one 

Two wayfarers suggested that we re-climb 
the hill and apply wt the manor house. This 
Time we were more fortunate. We pulled an 
old-fashioned bell i the back yard. Its clang 
reverberated through the building, to the 
apparent amusement af a friendly fackedaw 
perched! near hy. 

We gat our key and made our way again 
to the church—to find ne tablet or marker 
whatever to inform the visitor that this for- 
gotten corner of Nottinghamshire had played 
sy important a tole in the Pilgrim story, 


Serupby Is Heart of Pilgrim Land 


Seronby, like Hahworth, accepts its fame 
with indifference. It wax here that William 
Brewster succeeted his father as postmaster.” 
a job that also entailed suppl 
travelers on the Great North Road (page 804). 

All of Serooby speaks to us of Brewster, 
who tived “in god esteem amongst his friends 
and ve yentiemen of those parts, especilly 
the godly & religious.” 

Before leaving the heart of Pilurim Land we 
stopped to see the old church at Austertield, 
jbree miles away, where the record of William 
Bradford's baptism is preserved. 

Gainsborough, nur last eal, ts-closely con- 
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nected with the Pilgrim story, Its congrega- 
tion migrated to Holland abedel of the Scrooby 
group. Tt was to Guinshorough’s market thut 
young farmer Bradford took his cheeses and 
woul for sale, and William Brewster probably 
came there on market days to buy horses for 
his “post” work, 

From Gainsborough we went south again, 
through Lincaln, to two namesakes of great 
American cities, We hoped to retrace along 
this route the first flight of the Scroaby con- 
gregation in itsefforts to eseape the ~‘hurry- 
ings” of King Jam 

We found Lincoln's soaring Gothic catheden! 
once again in possession of its copy of the 
Magna Carta—the finest af the four in ox 
istence (page 834). This is the document of 
freedom which so many Americans-saw at the 
‘air in 1039-40, During 
ess rectangle wf parchment 
was safeguarded in the Library of Congress in 
Washington, 1. C. 

Ttwas in Lincoln during World War T that 
the frst mofern armored vehicles—dubbed 
ewere made secretly for trial on the 
Western Front. 


New York to Boston: § Miles 


From Lincoln my wife and | drove through 
New York's deserted main street and eight 
miles farther to Boston (page 826), Tt was 
from old Boston, on England's North Sea 
etkist, that the congregation of Scrooby made 
its first attempt to ¢seape to Holland and 
religious freedom. 

Old Hoston—the name fs derived from 
“Botolph's Town'—has other Tinks with the 
New World, In St. Botolph’s:Church a tab- 
Jet reminds visiting Americans that five men 
connecter with the town subsequently became 
governors of Mussachusetts: Richard Belling: 
bam, Thomas Duley, Simon Hradstreet, Joli 
Leverett, and Francis Bernard (808, 809). 

Another bond between the two Hostons is 
the iaot that John Cotton was vicar here for 
many years before he cressed the Atlantic 
to become the “patriarch of New England.” 

In recognition of their debt, generous New 
England friends of old Boston in 1931 yoaiel 
for the restoration of the tower of St. Br 
tolph's Church—Boston Stump—and the re- 
casting af its bells, 

In the Guildhall we saw the trap deor in 
the floor through which Elder Brewster and 
his companions emerged into the cowrtroom 
fram cells below, ‘They had been imprisoned 
for their first attempt to escape trom England, 
in 16007, ‘They had secretly boarded a vessel 
chartered to take them to Holland. but its 
captain betrayed them to the nuthorities 
Lacking exit permits, they were promptly put 
in prison (pave 532). 
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Fortunutely for the history of Massachu- 
setts, the Buston authorities eventually re- 
leasee| their charges. La the spring of 1605, 
after great difficulties, the Scraoby cungrega- 
tion succeeded in reaching Amsterdam in a 
Duteh vessel. 

The Scrooby Pilgrims spent twelve years in 
Holland. Then, partly for fear that their 
children might become confused in the welter 
of sects which throve on Dutch tolerance, they 
determined te seek a new home in the wilder- 
ness of America. 

By the time the litte group was finally 
aboard the Muvflower at T'lymouth, England, 
with the permission of their King (if not with 
his blessing), the Pilgrims numbered 102 
(page $07), Some of the neweomers were 
Londoners: others—amang them John Alden 
—ame from the eastern counties which were 
later fo send so many colonists to New 
England, 

The little Pilgrim band survived its first 
winter of terrible hardships to become the 
first permanent New England colony, Tut 
there were other hardy Englishmen not far 
behine) them. During the next [0 years sev- 
eral small groups of settlers reached the coast 
before the arrival, in 1630, of the first really 
lurge-scale migration under John Winthrop. 

Like Winthrop’s 700 pioneers, who made 
up the Massachusetts Ray Colony, many of 
the smaller groups were Puritans, impelled 
out of England at lews1 in part by religious 
dissensions 

Oddly enough, when the Pilgrims had se- 
cured their fouthold at Plymouth under the 
guidance of the elders of Scrooby, they de- 
nied to others the very rights for which they 
had crossed the Atlantic, In their part of 
Massachusetts there was little room for any- 
one whe would not conform to the nancon- 
formity of the Separatists. Even the Puritans 
were outsiders. 


Pilgrims Outraged by Merrymount 


‘This strictness makes all the more temark- 
able the going-on at Merrymount, 30 miles 
aWwity’. 

In 1625 Thomas Morton—lawyer, of CTif- 
ford’s Inn, London, and reputedly an Oxford 
graduate—settled at Mount Wollaston (naw 
Quincy), Massachusetts. Later, when most 
of his fellows moved to Virginia, Mortan took 
the learlership of the volony and fenamed it 
“Ma-re Mount’—Mowntain by the Sea, ‘The 
strait-laced Pilgrims, with reason, chose to 
understand the name ne “Merie Mount.” 

Morton had not come to New England for 
the sake of his soul, He bad no quarrel with 
the Church of England. He was devoted 1 
sport, and life in the open appealed to him, 

At Mettymuount, Morton erected an 90- 
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foot Maypole, around 
which be and his com- 
panions, Sinviting the 
Indean women, for 
their consorts, dancing: 
and frisking togither,” 
according to the grum- 
bling Pilgrims, in- 
Dulyed in “ye beastly 
practises of ye made 
Bacchindlians."’ A 
friend of Ben Jonson 
and doubtless a de- 
‘voted customer of Lon- 
don's rollicking Mer- 
mm Tavern, Morton 
saw no reason to give 
up the gay life Jus 
becsuse his neighbors 
were sober-sided. 


“Captaine Shrimpe” 
Takes Commund 


The Pilgrim Fathers 
might have tumed & 
blind eye had Morton 
and his cronies con- 
fined their attention to 
Indian girls andl “quail 
ing & drinking both 
wine & strong waters 
in great exsess."” But 
Morton also used ques- 
tionsble methods to 
make money. He sold 
firearms to the Indians 
in return for choice 
furs worth far more 
thin the common” 
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firearms and teaching the 
struck ut the vei 
Colony. In t@24 Myles Standish was sent, 
with eight men, to put an end to Morton's 
activities, 

In the ensuing “battle of Merrymount'— 
in which the only castialty occurred when ane 
of Morton’s men “rane his Owne nose upon 
ye pointe of a sword’ —Morton was captured 
and later shipped off to Englend. 

This whole sequence of events must hove 
provided deep sutisfactin for Standish, who 
thus had his revenge for the derisive nick- 
name, “Captaine Shrimpe,” given him by the 
irreverent Murtisn. 

Mine host of Masre Mount” turned op 
again in apparcnthy wn 
chastened. firearms and ‘strony 
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pole was felled. Morton's house 
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Abe Lincoln's Ancestors Came from Hingham, Norfolk 

the President's curliest known forebear, died jo Hingham 
533. More than 200 from that vicinity emigrated to the Massachusetts 
Ray Colony. They inchided Samuel Linculu, who cune to Salem in 1037. Bust 
and plaque in Hingham's church henor the Ermanchpatot, 


before his 
again to England. 

Morton's story ends on a pathetic note. 
After a period at home working for Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, “the founder of Maine," 
Morton drifted hack to New Plymouth where 
for a few weeks he lived “meanely at four 
uhillings per week and contente to drinke 
water,” 

In adversity his love of sport persisted, 
He excited the wrath of Myles Suurelish “by 
wandering gun in hand over the Duxbury 
marshes 

Broken in health and hali-crazed, Morton 
spent his remaining years in Maine. 

Even this scapegrase among New Eng- 
land's founders guntrilyuted bis bit orton’ 
hook, New Anglish Conaun, or New Canaitt, 
taining an Atistract of New 2aghand 
(1637), im which he merellessly pilloried the 
saincts” of Plymouth, was hailed by a con- 
temporary as “the truest description of New 


rves, wn he was sent packing 
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Englund, ss it then was, that ever | saw." 

Morton acquired another monument when 
the contemporary American compaser Howard 
Hanson based an opera oon Nathaniel Haw- 
tharne’s short story, The Mavpolv of Aferry 
Mount. The opera, Merry Mount, was pre- 
sented six times ut New York City’s Metro- 
politan Opera House in the 1935-34 season, 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Morton's sometime 
friend, is a mstery man of early New Eng- 
land History. Surprisingly little i known of 
his private life, although we are familiar with 
his public carder, OF Narman descent, the 
Gotves family lived at Wraxall, Somersetshire. 

Sir Ferdinando never went farther across 
the Atlintic than the Azores. For 40 years, 
however. his preocoupution. was with the col- 
onization of America. His interest was 
whetted by such incidents as the acoption 
into his own family of three of the cuptive 
Indians brought from Maine Waymouth in 
1n05. The civiliry of these “Ss Salynyes,” Gorges 
wrote, was “farre from the rudenesse of aur 
common peuple” 

In the Jast vears of Elizabeth's reign Fer- 
dinando involved bimself in the Essex Mot 
against the Queen and was lucky to gel off 
with his Ife. Th prison he had ample time to 
think out his plans for colonial development. 

Gorges wanted to found just such a colony 
as one would expect of an Elizabethan cour- 
tier, Uniike the Pilgrims, Sir Ferdinando was 
a supporter of the Crown and the Established 
Church. He bad elaborate plans for a great 
city i) Maine, tm be called Gorgeana, There 
was to be a mayor and a board of councilors, 
‘The government was ta be modeled on the 
Englatel of the Stuarts. 


War Scuttled “Oream City" Plans 


After years of disappointments and failures, 
Gorges received a charter in April, 1639, At 
that time more than 70 years of age, he peas 
posed to go to the New World to preside in 
person. over his pri 

Perhaps it wits Just as well for the internal 
peace of the colonies that the Civil War broke 
out in England, King Charles and his supe 
porters amung (hem Sir Ferdinando, had other 
fish to fry, and there was no time for fur- 
thering graniiose schemes for New Emlane 
colonization. Hud a royal government been 
estzhlished in Maine, Gorges’s rule “of the 
Lord Proprietor, for the Lord Proprietor, and 
by the Lord Proprietor” might easily have 
fed fo Atormy relations with the neighboring 
Colony of Massichuse 

The only place in my wanderings where 1 
found a memorial to Sir Ferdinando is the 
Chureh of St. Budeaus, four miles porthwest 
of Mymouth, where a tablet was erected, ap- 
propriately enquph. by the citizens of Maine, 


The National Geographic Magazine 


Though his pretentious colonization schemes 
came to nothing, New England remembers 
Gorges with gratitude for the voyages of 
exploration he promoted, 

AL first, schemes for large-scale voloniza- 
tion Of Massachusetts inred little better than 
did Sir Fercinandy's ambitious plan for Maine, 
In 1626 the Dorchester Adventurers, a group. 
of Puritans with an eye for business, gave up 
their ides of establishing settlements of Ens- 
Jish fisherfolk on the New England coust. 
‘The Dorchester investors learned. to their ser- 
row that “rarely any Fishermen will worke 
at Land, neither are Husband-men fit for 
Fisher-men but with long use and experience." 


The Great Bey Golony Gets Its Seart 


Fortunately, one aimeng the Adventurers 
had not joined for profit, This was the Rev- 
erend John White, rector of Dorchester, Dis- 
tressed by growing unemployment in England, 
White saw in the colonies a possibility fur 
relief, Moreover, he hoped that new areas 
of North America might be opened to Protes- 
tant evangelizing, as ao counterweight to the 
Jesuits of Canada, 

“Heing grieved in bis spirit that so good a 
work should be suffered tw fall to the ground,” 
White promised a new land grant and fresh 
support if the handful of colonists remaining 
would cling to thelr foothold, 

The rector of Dorchester appealed to power 
ful friends in his effort to find new backers for 
the faltering colony, By 1629 there were both 
money and a charter, issuecl in the name of 
the “Governor and Company af the Massa- 
ehusetts Bay in New England.” Historian 
Samuel Eliot Morison notes that this very 
document, taken to New England in 1630 
by Winthrop, served for more than 50 yours 
a5 the constitution of the Massachusetts Bay 


¢ grew up in Stanton St, John, Ox- 
fordshire, a few miles from Oxford University. 
‘The stone house in which he was born in 1575 
still looks across the steep main street of the 
village to a |3th-century parish church in 
which his baptismal record is preserved. 

He was one of thase who bade godspeed to 
Winthrop's expedition when it -set oul for 
Massachusetts Bay in 1630, Hut like Gorges 
he never emigrated to the wililerness to which 
he hid so long devoted his energies. 

Jobless Puritan Led Expedition 

White died in 1645, Many 
before a memorial tablet was 
grave under the south porch of 3 » Pe 
Church in Dorchester, Dorsetshire. Only hy 
degrees have we realized the extent of our 
indebtedness to the “patriarch of Dorchester,” 

Ty is not known why the leadership of the 
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Massachusetts Buy venture was offered to 
John Winthrop. A combination of cireiim- 
stances prompted Winthrop to aceept, His 
family was Puritan, and he foresaw greater 
troubles than those which had driven the 
Pilgrims to exile in America 

“Lam verily persuaded,” he wrote in 1629, 
“God will bringe some heavye Affliction upon 
this lande, and that speedyl 

As a known Puritan, Winthrop lost his 
attorneyehip at the Court of Wards and Tiv- 
eries, by which he earned a comfortable: in- 
come, “There remained little promise for him 
in a Merrie England increasingly preoccupied 
with riotous living and “keeping wp with the 
Joneses.” 

As his determination to move to America 
grew, Winthrop’s efforts on behalf of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Coluny increased. He rode 
often to London for consultations on finance 
and organization; to Cambridge, citadel of the 
Puritan faith, with which he always bad 
strong litks; and to the friendly atmosphere 
of Sempringham Manor and 15th-century Tat- 
tershall Castle, the two residences of the Earl 
of Lincoln. 

Few castles in our island are as closely 
connected with New England as Tattershall. 
Its massive brick tower, with walls 16 feet 
thick in places, dominates the landscape 11 
miles northwest of Boston (page $36). Here, 
uncer the patronage of the Earl of Lincoln, 
the great exodus was discussed. 

Two startling innovations grew out of these 
talks, Ome was that the sponsors should 
themselves emigrate to Massachusetts, and not 
send) the hands of fisherfolk and adventurers 
that had proved the weak link before. The 
other idea, and it was a daring one for the 
time, was that the sent of government of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony should be in 
Massachusetts! 


Bay Colony Wins Self-Rule 


Qn Aumust 29, 1629, promoters of the Bay 
Colony met at a General Court of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company, probably at the home 
of Matthew Cradock, London investor. 
Deputy Governor Thomas Goffe put to the 
group a fateful decision, recorded thus: 

“As many of you as desire to have the pat- 
tent and the government of the plantacion ta 
be transferred to New England, soe as it may 
bee dane legally, hold up your hands," 

After a pause he added: 

“So many as will not, hold upp your hands.” 

The chairman then spoke the momentous 
words, “The ayes have it.” 

The establishment of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony as a semi-independent territory 
was assured. 

Winthrop's remain 


months in England 


New England 831 
were devoted to preparations for the migra- 
tion, The Isle of Wight wis to be the paint 
of departure for these founders of Massa- 
chusetts, as it would later be for Maryland's 
forefathers, Tt was here, aboard the ship 
Arbella, that Winthrop began his famous jour- 
nal—‘the mast precious chronicle of the Bay 
Colony’ —which he carried on until his death, 

To Mra. Winthrop fell the difficult tsk of 
remaining at Grotan Manor, in Suffolk, until 
it was sold. In a final letter 10 his “faithful 
and dear wife’ composed “aboard the Ar- 
delle, rydinge at the Cowes march 28, 1630," 
Winthrop wrote that on “mundayes and fry- 
dayes, at 5: of the clocke at night, we shat) 
meet in spirit till we meet in person,” 


Emigrants Shared Ships with Livestock 


The sailing of the Winthrop expedition in 
1030 was completely unlike thar of the little 
Mayjlower a decade before, with its handful 
of apprehensive and all but penniless Pilgrims. 
Eleven well-found ships, carrying some 700 
persons, set out for Massachusetts. In addi- 
tion to their precious human cargo, the ves- 
sels carrled cattle and horses: at least one 
brought a family deg to the New World. 

Other ships followed, and by year’s end the 
Enylish-speaking population of Massachusetts 
was three times that of Plymouth. Under 
Winthrop’s leaclérship-the colonists establisher| 
themselves in localities which became the 
towns of Roston, Charlestown, Medford, Wa- 
terlown, Lynn, Roxbury, and Dorchester. 

William Hubbard, early historian of the 
Colony, sums up John Winthrop’s life as thet 
of a man who “spent not only his whole 
estate . . . but his bodily strength and life, 
in the service of his country; not paring, but 
always as the burning torch, spending.” 

Hubbard himself is of particular Interest 
fo members of the National Geographic So- 
elety, He was the direct ancestor of Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard, one of the founders of The 
Socitty and its first president from 1888 until 
his death -in 1897, 

One of the saddest incidents in thé settle- 
ment of Massachusetts was the death of Lady 
Arbella Johnson and her young husband 
shortly after their arrival. It was Lady Ar- 
bella for whom Winthrop named the flagship 
of his fleet, 

The Johnsons, together with the Salton- 
stall, Dudley, and Hrarlstreet families, were 
among the first to declare themselves in fayor 
of emigrating to the New World. The early 
Bostonians were so fond of Johnson that for 
a long time afterward they would ask to be 
buried as near his grave as possible. 

Another Puritan woman aboard the Ardedie 
was Anno Bradstreet. Mistress Bradstreet 
moust have been a remarkable woman, She 
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While Blasts Teach Civilians and Soldiers Survival in Atomic War, 
the Sagebrush State ‘Takes the Spectacular Tests in Stride 


By Samun. W. 


Marriews 


National Grographic Magazine Staff 


GAINST night's last darkness on the 
Nevuca desert, u faint green bond 
of dawn framed jagged mountains to 

the east. 

Suddenly a. siren sounded, rising in urgency, 
higher and higher. 

“Tt is now He ominus two minutes,” loud- 
speakers blared, “Kocel down in your trench. 
Look down. Brace yourself auainst the for- 
ward wall." 

Two miles out across the fut, a bright white 
light shone from the top of a 300-foot tower. 
At that point. the 22d atomic explosion 
within the United States was a hundred-odd 
seconils away, 

"TY don't mind acimitting it,” the dark shape 
next tome said abruptly into the gloom. “I'm 

i" 


“Sut. Tom Radtke of Chieaga, six years in 
the Regular Army. spoke for about 1,500 of 
is on hanels ane) knees iy our oarmw burrows, 


“Trembling Twenty,” Closest Reporters 


A few minutes befare, the laud-spenker voice 
had said, “Good morning, gentlemen. Wel- 
come to Yueca Flat, valley where the tall 
Mushrooms grow 

“The detonation you will witness today ts 
about what the survivors of Froshima saw in 
1045, Tt will be closer to you than any sach 
detonation has ever been to Americans." 

We had received many other briefings. 1 
was one of 20 newspaper, radio, and magazine 
representatives accompanying $50 soldiers and 
approximately 600 officer-observers inte en- 
trenchments twice-as close to the forthcoming 
blast as men ever had deliberately gone before. 
My name had been drawn from a hat for the 
chance to be there, two miles fram an atomic 
explusion, 

The, “Trembling Twent, 
en of Extinetin 
ing Tight of fare pots, after only 
three hours’ sleep, we had boarded a bus at 

i at, the Sixth Army’s Camp Desert Rock, 
les northwest of Las Vegas. Ahead lay 
S-mile ride into the heart of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Cormmission’s Nevada Proving 
Ground. 

The convoy winked and twisted smong 
moonlit hills, past the white expanse of 
Frenchmin Flat, through Yueca Pass, 10 be 
stopped finally by military policemen with 
glowing electric batons. 


we had been 


We stumbled out into darkness speckled by 
bonfires among the brush, where waiting sal- 
diers warmed themselves in the bitter coli 
night. 

Loose powdery dust puffed beneath our 
feet. Canteens and helmets jingled as we 
walked. 

Platoons and companies comprising the 
simulated atomic attack force spread along 
4 double line of trenches half a mile in either 
direction from command and observer posts, 

Many of the men in the trenches had) come 
ta Camp Desert Rock directly from Korean 
fighting, 

Cpl. Frederick Jin, a Chinese American, 
had been in Korea for nearly a vear He 
laughed when [asked him which he preferred: 

“LE don't think any of us are sorry we're 
here.” he said. “The Thing owt there... T'd 
like to seo it.” 

Any one for Las Vegas?’ some one 

“Seems pretty close here, dosn't 
soldier muttered. 

“You should be in those hewses, bub!” 
came on answer, 


a 


Test Houses Awair Moment of Doom 


Out to the right, lights marked two isolated 
frame houses built by Civil Defense planners 
within the pin ected] blast range of the “nu- 
clear device” on the tower, (ne stood jwo- 
thirds of a mil¢ from the explosion point (page 
846), the other 1.4 miles Ve 

With “Milton Able 1 Company, 3d. Pila- 
town, T took my place in a 3-foot-deep, 2-foot- 
wide slit cut into the desert Moor, ‘The sides 
were braced by tar paper, chicken wire, ane 
timber. Sandbugs lined the lips (puwe 842) 

The siren howled just behind us. We 
knelt in the dust, heads down, muscles tense 

“H minus 30-seconds.” The simals came 
through miles of wire from the Control Point. 
nerve center of a metwark of communicution 
systems, outomatic switches, and recording 
instruments all across Yuen Phat.* 

“A minus 20: seconds. 1 wok a deep 
breath. The “count down” of seconds began. 
““ero minus ten... nine... ¢ 
.» five... four ... three . 


one—" 
Balf-night in the trench turned suddenly 
into blindinw, purewhite noon, Tt was im- 


* See Historical Map of the United States, a spple~ 
rmemt fo this isstie. 
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Gls Dig In to Await Atomic Thunderclap 
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Dramatic Lesson in 


Civil Defense 


This dramatic de- 
striction muy serve a 
major purpose in safe- 
guarding American 
From data obs. 
tained on the atomic 
preving ground, Civil 
Defense engineers can 
better evaluate anil pre- 
pare against the awful 
damage of an atomic at- 
tack, 

Designs for better 
family und public. shet- 
ters muy be one result, 
The Army is proving 
that human beings 
properly dug in and 
protected, can survive 
atomic blasts at quite 
ole 


homes 


demonstra- 
s hy the Department 
of Defense and the Fe 
eral Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration are second- 
ary to the main purpose 
af the Atomic Energy 
Commission in Nevada. 
better weapons to ensyre 
attack. 
a Proving Ground lies in ane of 
the loneliest and most inhospitable 
the country, The site was established only 
after careful study and widespread se r 
the best location 

When 1952 opened, Americn had fired only 
one atomic bomb within its own borders—t 
hlast near Alamogordo, New Mexico, on July 
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16, 1945, 

Two bombs had been dropped over Japan 
were tested at Bikini Atoll in the Mar 
Islands in 1946.4 Two ve later 

Eniwetok Atoll became a permanent Phcltic 


Proving Ground for atomic tests of weapons 
of advanced power and development 
But an atomic firing range closer to se 
tific laboratories within the United States was 
needed to avid the cost and time of sencing 
all test operations far out into the Pacitix 
There are stages in development of a new 
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close ta 30, The Atomic Energ 
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After the first atomic blasts a helivopter- 
traveling biologist studied the area carefully 
He reported no sign of injury, ‘The blasts had 


not driven animals from their natural range, 
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Mercury, on the other hand, ranks a 
Nevada town, thanks to its U.S. post office 
ve ct No one without 
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ess Can RI in. 
Gray-uniformed urity guards man the 
first check gate. Only AEC acientists, ste 


850 


hographers, und proving-eround workers live 
at Mercury, in houses with pluminum roofs 
designed to reflect the sun's heat. 


Town Seared Only Once 


Beatty, Newada, is the closest sizable town 
to Yucca Flat other than Mercury. 

“We have a population of about 400, 
counting kids anc dogs—and the dogs out 
number the kids, Nye County's Deputy 
Shi bert Landis said with a grin, ‘The 
smile lit n coppery face belonging to a full- 
blooded Paiute Tndian, 

“Nobody here pays much attention to the 
bomb flashes any more,” he said. “They did 
once, though. After the first explosion, those 
radiation fellows came down the main street, 
stopping with their counters every 10 feet or 
so. Scared us to death, But we didn't have 
to be evacuated after all. We weren't ‘hot.’ 

At Rhyolite, five miles west af Beatty, 
§,000 gold-hungry miners and speculators 
of the carly 1900's built a city that was to 
be the metropolis of southern Nevada, Rliyo- 
lite then had two railroads, three newspapers, 
an ice plant, a telephone exchange, and the 
conviction that the rich green “genuine Bull- 
frog” ore would never run out. 

Five people live ameng the weathered roins 
of Rhyalite now. Lewis Murphy tikes care of 
one of the two buildings still intact—the Boule 
House museum, built of 51,000 heer bottles 
(page 547), 

“Sure, I've seen the flash of that atom 
Thing,” he admitted. “But who wants to 
get up at 3 am, just for that?” 

Goldfield, farther up Route 93, preceded 
Rhyolite to fortune and-gaudy fame. Though 
its glory holes gave up millions of dollars of 
jewelry gold, not o mill or 4 mine operates tn 
Goldfield today. ‘There, ane September after- 
noon in 1906, Tex Rickard staged the light- 
weight “Battle of the Century” when Joe 
Gans beat Battling Nelson, ° pure Wes 
$30,000, and the fight went 42 rounds, 

Pete Wadiku, owner af a service station 
there, showed us his National Geographic 
Society membership certificate. THe waved 
proudly at plaster cracks In the ceiling. 

“That blast really shook us up! 

“Most people coming through Goldfield 
stop to ask if the air ie sufe between here 
and Beatty. I is, bat they still seem Jeery. 

We turned off to.seck out one of the West's 
most famous old prospectors, 80-year-old 
Death Valley Scotty, in his ornate Castle. 


The National Geographic Magazine 


“What do T know about the Bomh? Dog- 
gone it, young fellow, asking my opinion is 
like pulling a hair out of » horse's tajl and 
asking him how fast he can run! T don't 
know any more about it than a jackass bray- 
ing, 

Lower in Death Valley a dust storm caught 
us in a white haze of fying sand and alkali 
grit, Even at the bottom of this valley of 
heat, where Bad Water lies near the Western 
Hemixphere’s lowest point, flashes from the 
itomic tests sometimes light up the sky. 

At the Mospa River Indian Reservation 
35 milesseast of the proving ground we found 
Luther Hill, a Chemehuevi tribesman, 

“People here are not frightened by the 
flashes.” he said, “Perhaps they would be 
if they were closer. Hut as it is, they pay 
Tittle attention.’ 

One of Nevada's finest natural spectacles 
is hidden in the mountains southeast of Moapa, 
Rouge-red sandstone eroded into fantastic 
shapes mikes the Valley of Fire-a fitting senti- 
nel to the atom’s flush. 


Jolted Almost Out of Bed 


Northwest of Moapa, 30 miles off Highway 
93 in the Timpahute mountains, live the iso. 
lated people of Groom Mine, clasest inhabited 
off-site paint to the atomic blasts, twenty 
miles away. 

‘The Sheahan family and their mine em- 
plovers were sleeping peacefully on the morn- 
ing of January 27, 1951, when the first ex= 
Plosion on Frenchman Flat almost knocked 
them out of bed. 

The family aids the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by allowing a radiation monitoring 
station on its property, one of many fixed 
stations within 200 miles of the test site. 
The mine workers wear special “hadges" of 
radio-sensitive film during and after each ex- 
plosion as a further check of exposure to 
radioactivity. They have had to he evacuated 
only once under its hazard (page 841). 

In their mountain granelstand seat, the 
owners of Groom Mine have the clearest and 
closest outside view of the tremendous fire- 
works which atemic science produces inside 
this country, 

And yet, to Nevadans, the stomic tests are 
only one more superlative ina State endowed 
with alrendy spectacular history and scenory.* 

*Ste “Nevada, Desert Treasure House" by W. 


Robert Moore, Navisa. Groomarme Mauaene. 
January, 1946. 
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New Cheyrale: Bel Air Convertible, ane of 
16 beautiful models in 3 greur new seties, 


On beach or boulevard, these two new Chevrolet features 


give you one-foot and one-finger control. . . 


Your left foot gets a permanent with 


Chevrolet's new Powerglide auromatic trans- 


mission.* 


‘There's no church pedal, You sin: 
ply press the accelerator to go, the brake ta 


stop. And you ga with new power and new 


acceleration ott far Iess-gasol ine 


With Chevrolet's new Power Steering," 


you can spin the wheel with the strength of 


one finger. Even wher your car is standing 


still in sand. And part ism breeve. 


Isn't it xignificant thar both Power Steer= 


ing and an automatic transmission are among 


Chevrolet's many “firsts” in the low. 
field? -Aren't these two pretty important 


examples of the way the world’s largest car 
producer ontinuite ta give you advanced 
enginecring and higher quality in the Inawent- 
priced lime in itv field! 

Why nor stop in and see your Chevrolet 
dealer? ... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Mic! 
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Junior's fantastic new world has nothing on yours 
when you Jeaye screen-bound home movie tech- 
niques und STEP ESTO OUTER SPACE WITH A ROLEX 
STEREO! 

Bolex |émm stereo dispenses with your concern for 
an iusion of depth, Because its twin-lens system 
ses a5 your eyes sec, depth is actually shure... én 
hlaek wel white or brillian: color... at the press of 
a button, af 
Just as a great painting discovers magic in the com- Hotes System 
monplace...30 does the intimate realism of a Bolex ‘$397.59 incl 
3-D movie screen “play back" your vacations, sports, 
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Retired couples follow the sun 
in modern MOBILE HOMES 


“Tt was the mobile home that gave me 
the courage to retire at 49," says Milton 
Rusby, farmer manager of department 
stores in Indinnapalie, Toledo and Detroit. 
“Two yeors before I retired, my wife and 
T spent several months’ leave of absence 
traveling the Weat with a trailer coach, 
Qur experience convinced us bath that the 
comfort and economy of an easy-to-care- 
for, modern mobile home yould make it 


possible forusto retire early to this carefree: 
life of travel and fun." 

The Rus are shown here in. their 
beautiful TCMA couch, now ot Squaw 
Peak Terrace ‘Trailer Park nenr Phoenix, 
Arizona. The splendid facilities for melaxa- 
tion ond entertainment have attracted 
interestiny tive people to this ideally 
situated park beneath the mountains in 
the Valley of the S 
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Priced from $2008 to $6000 


Including furnishings. these new 
TCMA trailer coaches offer attrac. 
», mobile and moderntely. priced 
perfectly suited to the noods 
lined couples. A TCMA canch 
is a mobile home made bya mombar 
of the ‘Trailer Conch Manufacturers 
Association. Make the 'T em- 
blem your guide to quality and 
satisfaction, for the members of 
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Dude Ranches 


There's a lot of truth in the saying that a 
vacation should start and end with relcx- 
atian, That's why we suggest a combina- 
tion of carefree rail travel ond a 
toke-It-easy vocation on ic we 
Ranch. Whether you go Pulline 
money-saving Coach, you'll be con! and 
teloxed all the woy, ready to enjoy the 
days to follaw, 


Mail coupon for booklet containing photo- 
word description of scores of Dude 
Ranches in the Union Pacific West, 
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Dayton 1, Ohio, In 


wilt and backed by General Motors 


Mention the National Gpo 


lhiauld tel ling 


Oye ccm ome 


Your SET. se oa outing! 


Alma 6, Michigan 


UNIVERSAL Motor Luncheon Set 


araphic 


Here's the set that odds planiure to any aut- 
ing! Two quart Vacuum Battles keap baver- 
ogas af toMetumpting tempersture for hour. 
Motel sandwich box and complete service for 
d— plates, cups knlves, forks, spoons, con 
opener and salt ond papper shokers. All pocks 
nenily ints © smart, exsy-lo-corry binette cove. 


) UNIVERSAL | rrrrrerer errr 


Te identifies you 


4 4 nd 
wach ACCENT ON GAIETY 


fill Ue alle as pou eine ecrer tree 


Continent, 
1B40-ton 
or the new, tnfornil 


New York 20, N, Y. 


Other Fresch Lise =f 


Philadaiphil, Partlans, 


WORTH WAITING FOR 


Have you been unable to get the type of space you want ona ship 


to Europe this Spring? Remember... late Summer and Fall 


are wonderful for a Sun-Lane voyage to the Mediterranean... 


9 tf of the days are rairfree Auge: on the Sun-Lane to 
“0 Europe via the Me anes ten average a mild 70°. 


fares oa your Sus-Liner 
lower. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


29 Broadway, New York 6, 
INDEPENDENCE * CONSTITUTION To & 


EXETER + EXCALIBUR - EXCAMBION - EXOCHORDA 
To Barcuinng = Marseilles = Naples + Aloxondvia » Geinut © Isken + Latha + Fleumut © Leghorn + Genoa 


Har © Gams © Genoe = Naples 


Mention the National Geographic —tt dentisi 


ou 


...relax in Canada ‘ 


* yuu #4 you roan in 
anes — ald 
iin the east 
ahing- villages anil wick 
pests dn thn wes, 


IVS SATURECOUHTRY! Ane fongelarning: i 
wd that fite your mand and yor (Hl 
, Take skeyli 
ded, cabin 


« Nathonal Pur 


ic tn fal 


country, damph 


resarts. Sen-your travel 


y 
artractione in all p 
Couadiom travel iilay 


never a pre 


yreck outidon 


Th, 
fornign!' travel .. 
WAC ATIONS UNLIMITED 


beckon you acroes 


the border 


Esafog great ol 
+ through majestic 


EXPANDING — 
with BUSINESS a 


ee 


G/W ARDMORE — 
ron-aeenone! wood 
bookcases, with 
adjustable shelves 
Hand- rubbed finish 
in genuine walnut, 
mahogany and re 
Productions; master 
pleces of 70 years 
sf fine furniture 
making. 


CINCINNAT 


see a WEW kind of 


thrilling color 


show your color slides 
and movies 


ast 
and ONLY 
stron especially designed 
ved starea, tue! 7 


The Sunny-Cool Mourn ra) 


~ ASHEVILLE, N. c. 


miound 
ghty Mt. Mitchel! 
National Park { 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Asheville, MLC. 
Please sand booklet “GS” and full Infstmation te 


fdeniies pon. 


a, 


am, 


Long and Short of Smart Travel 


... New York Central siyle! 


tle 
East and Wet 


New York Central 


The Waser 


brilliance, 
clarity, power! 


opera glemes to 15.060 night hunt 
th elther center 
eyepiece focus 
ive anid persed 


COATED PRISM BINOCULARS 


ance. plete 
6 yeur frenelised Leica 
E. LEITZ, Ine, 4668 Fo Awe: 
New York 13, 
s AFRICA FOR YOUR MOST EXOTIC VACATION - 
a | he 


ON LAND —Wondrous beauty a 
» Exp th 


@ 


See your ‘Tre 
Mr. Walter Met 


RALEIGH 


CHANELON OF 


YELER * CYCLE OF Camrigns 


CANADA. 
VACATIONS 
UNLIMITED 
kes it 20 
handle = fee 


Raleigh indatries af Americ, Inc. Dept. 6 
869 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Paint your own picture 
of industrial success! 


yo Tint THAT here in the Southland of today 
T the nts iteelf. And here's why — 


‘ture aline 


a land blessed with aly 


Picture your fh 


tapped. Tn the picture i 
mild » In 
the benefits af plentiful power and fuel—eaper 


résouroes just w 


on, are 
‘ork, 
eusy-totrain manpower close at hand —and the great 
power of (ast-expanding consumer markets, 


J temperate year-round elim 


buying 
fav your factory entitled to a place in this picture of 
the modern South? 


“Look Ahwad — Look South!” 


SOUTHERN Nagy oe geet” 


Borskdent 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| | We ASTIEVGETION, 10.1 


The Southern Serves the South 


Mention the Nationa! Geographic) ientifien you 


For perfect COLOR 
slides and movies 


Here"y a new kind of 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Meation the Watlonal Geographis—lt identities row 


QW 


LA PROVINCE DE 


Tole i ay. 


“ aemeeflealist 


THE CAMERA THAR THE 


pl 
bite 


van 


cmtes (JA SPO seties 


it bi rd sanctuary 
war 5SEmile 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


Chesca visti: | 0 | 
ahi aren cage cerns ieee 


Acron Conade Citlee ont Lewt 


Alasks Crisins # Motena Ray 


incex by the Sea. 
Joxpay in the Conadinn os 
Rerkias 


7 Mimaki (Lokw.af the 
Worse). exim 


This is the one 


ZENITH SUPER TRANS-OCEANIC t 
THE ORIGINAL 
SHORT WAVE PORTABLE RADIO 
© The only thor! wave poriable with o twelve 
entre 


ance around the 


rid. 


wrod world portable with fh 
aveis thot works anywhere. 
detuchabl 
mm wfficier 


wemogne!™ sinter 
artable that's your 
erable thot let you 


mi, morine and weather reporn, gety 
ard AM branticoats, toe | 


itn 


VACATION IN FABULOUS 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


CANADA 


Smart copy cats carry 
NCB rraveters cnecks 


—sofe, spendable everywhere 
with nine lives to live 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


For everyone who owns a suitcase! 


NEW G-E AUTOMATIC TRAVEL IRON! 


Ss. | 


AUTOMATIC—AND WORKS ON BOTH AC AND DC! 


Every traveler will 


/ AUTOMATIC 
Travel Iron 
More eer: a fire nl yarn, cnafertnoren 


GENERAL GB ELECTRIC 


eS ing New- | SLEEP IN AN ICE CUBE 


ON HOT NIGHTS 


.. with the ie aA 


new Fedders | + 
Room Air | ~ Sey hf 
Conditioner! S| a 


under the Sunol 


Yes, there is 
jor the Friendly 


FEDDERS ‘is"conrorr 


le stop 
walle htels 
For recreational living 
or retirement Schult of - 
fers utmost value. Write 
for full information, 


SCHULT CORP. 


DEFT 1106 ELEMART, Ici ANA 


Vacation Luxury at 
‘Low Summer Rat 


State of Missjxe 


is for Father 


he needn't be wealthy, 
to get Chrysler Airtemp... 
and keep everyone healthy! 


And both father and mother will find the home 
stays cleaner needs Jess housework... with 
Chrysler Airtemp Year "Round Air Conditionir 
Drapes and furniture stay new looking. Your family 
is healthier, more cor tuble, too, In the hottest 
part of sunimer or in severe winter cold, you live in 
a Springtime climate tilored to YOUR wishes. 


Chrysler dirlemp 


HEATING »© AIR CONDITIONING 
for HOMES, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 
Alterna Bivhtion, Chertlee Carporetian, Baylor 1, Obie 


ul Alphabet Book 
efits of Chrysler 
iz for you and every 


Get w tree 
for childre 


Altonp Divition, Chrystie Carporaian 
P.O: Bex 1027, Deysen 1, Ohio 


wp rae copay at she C 


Mention the Natlunal Geoyraphie—TIr (deatilies you 


= vinernra Ceashores 


i: ae < egal ARE FAMOUS FOR 
z . d Miles and miles of beautiful beaches along un 
I the shores of the cool, blue Atlantic are yours 


ae 
kK for fan and pleasure in Virginia. Plenty. of 

Ny OE Mel ra ple ae 

Xen TF ming. « « Boatligs «keblivs.. »paltes. horses 


* PP ack riding dancing under the sun and stars 
’ badger more than 250 bh nitable horels, motels, 
JE) comages and apartment houses along the seashore, 


DEPAMTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND LEVELOPNEST 
Ron $19, #h4 Capi 
Hichnond 19, Virgil Fi 


Highlander ~ 
for permanent living 
RICHARDSON TRAILER MFG. 


Elkhart CO., Ime. Valea 


You're Miles Ahead with 
WOLF'S a 


NEW cushion plastic tightens 


eOOSE EALSE TEETH 


WOLF HEAD OIL REFINING CO. INC, 
Ol Chry, Pa, © Mew York 10, ¥. 


Bp oenrun-7: es 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


transportation... 


\ TRAILWAYS 


THRY - LINERS 
the Snoileat distance between two points 


take a tip from TOMMY TRAILWAYS 
TRAVEL THRU-LINERS 


for 


wim jfconvenience yj comfort <j safety economy 


id America’s satest 
ration, Have 


Trailways Thev-liners travel direst comfort 
roules te your destination, No means 


change of bus or beggog 


too, because 


oy more mane: 
restul relaxation ingirganditioned there are no lower faresanywhere, 


your theirs of 


TOMMY TRAILWATS Mall coupen tar 
Bibgallons teeithens Vio3 TRAILWAYS All expense fours 


coat te cone.” 


sue Likes ORA 
DENTURE 


<=) CLEANSER! 


Lena Crockett int 


NO MORE BRUSHING! Cie. 


A product of McKESSON & ROBBINS, Incorporated 


ENLARGED! 


NEW NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


Historical Map 
of United States 


See the Rules 
of the-oncient, 
Mayon tribes, fhe 
legendery elvillzstions 
that were hor tong 
belore the: Hot! Pilgrim 
sel foot on Plymouth Reet 

Contemplate snow 
copped volcanos while a 
enjeying Hie comforts 
ond conranientes ot perfect Holol seirvicd ard 
those 365 days of sunshinet 

Try the modern Mexico with i's mew archis 
fewure ond where yobr money. goes furthur. 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Moxiro. DF Av. hudeer BO 
Near York B Wes Sict Strest 
Chicago S33 Nocth Michigan Ave. 
tox Angeles SU) Wess Sieth St. 
San Antonie S18 W. Houatoe 


= NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, dept. F-8, Waxhingtews.0.¢. 


ST. MARYS BLANKETS 


$1, MARYS, OHIO. 


the meadow, too... 


A steering wheel you never wrestle... 


A brake you never jam on... 


An engine you never nurse... 


Gears you dot shift ! 


Get in this new DE SOTO and see what's happened to motoring! 


turn of park—every 


minded that moter 


| as time you start 


ear you di 


you get in 
u have a safer view of the ro 
itor The 160 hop. Fire Dot 


“1 in two om tes. 
» And Power 
y need hut the 


phome. You're an exy 


m drive without shiftir 


ther on. 
1 to motoring, It's a joy 


transportation, But the 


ef GROUCHO MARX In“ You Bet Your Lite” every 


question is: When will you discover it? 
Ack your D deailer 
Fire Dome ¥-8 of P 


DeSoto Division, Chi 


satrange a dr 


waster Six 


With Full Powe 
higer. Park inch 
ght from ruts, 


a pleasure 


eek on Rodis ond Televinion.. MMC mel works, 


With America Fore Insurance, ) 


You Have a Friend in & 


i Xe 


Foun! 


The Cyatinentat 
nat ace Chango 


ou start on that vacation trip, a little advanoe 
| happenings whieh might moar 
in otherwise happy journey 

ur cur checked to be mute ih is in perfnet 


nanical condition-—a@ that your comfort 
lure. 


ot by threatened by mechnmicel fp 


ane that the-property you lea 
properly covered and that your autemobile pr 
adequate. 

And 


r 
enjoy frwedom, fram 
nee, character sf 

at, important —when you | 
in ao Atmericn Fire 
the comfort of knowing that 1 
bo—nearby there is an Ame: 
rendy and anxious to hulp you in 
To find him, oll you have to do is pick up the tele 
Woetert Union by number, and agk Operator 

wt Amerion Fore claime 


hare you might 
Fore insurance man wSseege — - 
Bees Send for our 

rip TIPS” booklet. 


| ly gives useful hints on 
hew to prepare ond be 
safe on your [ournsy. 


71 
1 

| 
1 
| 
‘America Fore Sone reomacncattion: | 
payinnivave 

1 

{ 

{ 

i) 

i) 


+ INEERAMCE EADEe 


New York 38, Mew York 


Gentlemen: For peace af mind while on 
my trip placa sand me, without oblige 


‘© The Contizental insurance Company * Fidality-Phunix Fire insurance Company 
~ Niagara Fire levwraece Company * American Eagla Fire (msuranen Company 
© ‘The Fidelity and Cocualty Company o! New York 


FALSE TEETH 


Often Have a Certain Odor! 


Whee you whitper—Donture Breath moy tell Whon you laugh, the edar of Demure Breatt iy 
® @veryene you weat false twath. "a Mat Go Finny to those round you! 


3 Souk plates daily—IS minutes ar mare—in a 4. Smile and know you can’) offend, No Denture 
ls . 


fresh solution of Folident and water. Breath—thanks te POLIDENT. 


Without harmful brushing, Polident World's Largest Selling 


cleans your false teeth—as no soap or Denture Cleanser 
toothpaste can. Polident is guaranteed 


to be the safest, quickest, easiest way 
to keep plates naturally white, fresh 
and odor-free or your money bach. Get 
Polident today. Recommended by More Dentists Thon Any Other 


Mentiit the Nathinal Geagraptlc—It Mentifes sors 


How to enjoy a Safe Vacation 


Millions of Americans are now Jooking for 
ward to their vacations . , . relaxing 
shores, camph cool mountain country, or 


fishing in lokes and streams. 


‘J 
fH Ooeat 


No matter what point of the compass lures 
i, there are many things that you ean do to 


Accidents in the water... About hall of the 6,500 
netiings that Lake phige euch your occur during 
Jone, July, and August. Safety authorities say that 
many drownings could be pruverited theough these 
simple precautions: Hes awien alow (it when 

averhented, ar fist sone after eating. Above all, learn 
how to give artificial respiration, and always observe 
safety rules posted on Beaches, 


Injuries from outdoor activit Over-sretch- 
ing can strain a muscle. Should this occur, rest the 
muscle and apply eat. Should a sudien wrench 
grain a joint, it is best to cleviste it and use cold ap 
Plications. Cover bruises with am ice hay of cold 
cloths, Cuts and scratches should be treated 
promptly with an ditiseptic such as 2-pereent xo! 
Hion of iodine. Abwayy have adkenp wounds and other 
serious injurics treated by a dector, 


Moreover, it is wise not to try to crowd too much 
activity into too Tittle time, Take iteasy ., if you 
want Your vacation to give you that refreshed, rested 
and relaxed feeling. Finally, wherever you po— 
whutver you do—take along a. newly stocked first- 


make your vacation happy, healthful, and safe. 
Indeed, vou can make your enfive summer more 
enjoyable if you plan now against the hazards 
of this season, Some of these are listed below— 
with suggestions about how ty guard against 
them or what to do if they should oecur 


Burns from the sun... Nover over-expowe your- 
salto the sun, especially during the hottest part of 
the day. Begin your tanning with brief periods, no 
more than 10 minutes the first day, with gradial 
increases Urereafter, If lang periods are spent in the 
aun, wt 4 lotion or cream which may help to pro 
fect you Apply it after cach iwim—and every Iwo 
hous while sunning. 


Hazards of the highway... Too often automo= 
bile accidents mar the family vacation. So, have 
your car thoroughly, checked for safety before start= 
ing off. Particular attention should be green to: the 
stectiny wheel, brakes, tires, lights, horn, windshield 
wipers and door locks. Dtive al a sale speed, obey 
all traffic signals, and stop driving or rest whenever 
you feel fatigued. Remember, even If you ure driv 
ing saftly, watch out for other cars 


aid kit and a first-nid booklet, Metropatitan will be 
glad to send you a copy of its free booklet, which 
tells how to deal with many hazands of the summer 
and vacation season, 


Pheaye mmatil im 
of your booklel, 0: 
“FIRST ALD. 


Nome. 


‘Street. 


Econ ham ty get @ glow ichen others ote your oag arith adinining ayer, 
The aalisfaition uf Plysnouth ouniers docan’t eid: Here, Foe theyp know 
that their car contains adwciralile trite you nun't wee jy a ghiriee— 
airanned engineering, quatity materials, lunext eruftamanaip, aidan enduring 


performonce Uhit bunwtontly wuccine their judgment tw chosing a I hynouth. 


PLYMOUTH 


Chrysber ‘Geeporwtian’s He. Car 


The Plymouth Cranbrook Coovertible Cloh Guune, shown st the Shadow Mountain Club, Patm Desert, near Pal 


Drive safely... 
drive refreshed 


Here's « good Rule of the Rond. 


begin 1 fuel tense 
and the ateering wheel fights back, 
atop ak the friendly Goce cooler 
Pause, stretch, relax and haye a Coke: 
In a tninute of two You're ready 
te drive on safely 


+ because you drive refreshed, 


“You bring back more of your vacation... 


when you make not only snapshots— 
but full-color movies, too” 


Merit 


Travel Ba 


Guat 


p 
Pod 
France 

Cmeter 


won travelers forget their 


ts, their lupyuge 


name of their des 
never their caters 
thant likely you'll take smopahots 
on your trip...somein color. And 


more 


an. camera we'll . 
are wonderful. Hut 


Ak some banikcome ef Ir then 
aren't they hard to mink + amd mavies wat ah 
: ; expe fy Foon? Well 
tt brity borne a edllaction Nena Me af Bi Meier ore, sila at 5 
s that will capture Henn, 


the action and color 
dilly shoals take 4 
toa. 


wipy with 


ane you 


movie eau 


eo trymnemt you leave 


oy 


your front decor you'll be on the 


move. You'll « porfect job 


nidinhiorns, Ut aes 


plares, the wap 
remenuber it all? The pu . Bee SRN als TOR DH 
the old world... 1 tui i aiehaas 

rue ita yom can Hearn 


= that 
r.. the peaple 


thn 
the 


strum 
the eolor, the a 


No—you simply can’t do full 
your teaweds with w "still? 


a dlone, The world around 


you just won't stand still! Tf you 
want te make the 1 


trip the 


rrreytrs 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Books 
Treasures for Your Library 
Stalking Birds with 

Color Camera 


Jacobsen offers 14 sizes and models of 
precision-bullt rotary ond reel-type mewers — 
‘cutting widths from 18 to 62 Inches. 

See your deter ar write for folder, 


JACOBSEN chien COMPANY 
SS CONSE 


Adds to the Pleasure of Angling! 
The Book of Fishes 


THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR CO. 


HomoliFt 


arb & Detweiler: Ine. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
a Dept. F-R, Washington 6, D.C. 


Ty ide 


PACK THIS 7 %. 4 
i7-FOOT A tip for 


UNSINKABLE Z 
‘ é your trip! 


fevetecay Hew York WE | Muny interesting places 


=| and good times ahead. 
Hur they don’t eepear thers: 
10 + iota | Ives. So be ure 10 get perdect 


POWER f q severy rime, Just fake a WESTON 
POCKET . NY along, and-cvery still or movie you tke 
J will be correctly exposed —., sharp and 


BINOCULAR ) ile , lifelike vith all colors tru, See the Master It 


as your Incal camera stare woduy, 


Weston 


EXPOSURE METENS 
The Meters Most Photographers Use 


ire rc i nie ere, DETACH AMEDD MATL TO THE SCE A 


IN THE 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY | 


° The Membership Dues, Which Are for the Calendar Year, [nchide 


Recommendation for Membership | 


Subscription co the National Geographic Magazine 
To the Secretary. Nationa! Geographic Society, 
Sixteenth and M Stevets Northwest, Washington 6, D.C. — —_ _1953 
1 nominate a 


Occupation 


hi ini 

Address 

Name of nominating member = —— | 

Address 
fl 


NURS: Aneeual 


Camps scant nt nd BEET allies 
CULVER SUMMER SEHOOLS AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 0th yoar 


Makole Baa abe, Pretdint 
Dox 206 Boren Viet Wirz 
e 


STRATFORD COLLEGE 
Vein Aseted ran 


‘e alleges for Women tsa Home Study 


maRYWwoos Soe vo SOUREO a CALVERT “SCHOOL-AT-HOME" 


|weauiitnsotenn, 


|ELGIN ‘ACADEMY. 


Girls’ Schools Sah : 
CHADWICK SCHOOL “en 


: Kinderwerten thenouh 9h arate 


catvert senoo. @® 
ne nea in RAL A 


Tee Wat lig wor 
cadens Place, Kigin tomas 


SOLEBURY SCHOOL 


a] MORE PAY by MAI 


ke wi Hime Study aire yw towed 


FREE BOOKS [mrseneeaira arse 


Pare CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
fon 3400 8 an 9, Fi 


WHY DON'T YOU WRITE? 


OAK GROVE 


A Friomis Echos! For Girls 


Colleges for Men 


Mi. aad Mrs. Robert O 
vee | anon meses meh ™ 


_——— PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE 


Box 140 


Vocational 


Meutlon the National Gevgruphie—Is identifies you 


DARLINGTON SCHOOL Joe HOWE MILITARY Sone. 
Boys’ Schools BOYS 


ke art 
Finlay, G8, parrintewn, Mow Joesey 


AUGUSTA wun! PRRRAGUT er Hoyt eat 


ACADEMY 


= 
FORK UNION fcaccy — 
|® Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study 
lia SALLE 


bo 


Or. J. ©. Wicker, Box 306, Fork Union, Va. = 


see enn ee s\n 
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(SlstYear |e % 
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McDONOGH |): 


Cal, MM, Armatrang, 
jear Mh 


FL Lanebarn, Ea. &., 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


COLUMBIA MILITARY 
ACADEMY | ; 


CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Gh Lake Maxiamunkes, 9 


MISSOURI Sipianre suman schoo rrr 
: i ra ACADEMY 
a4 : 


UADIN yams. Socal fe r 


Mail, Faritsostt, Mi 


_ SOUTHERN ARIZO NA = 
" SCHOOL 


| pnt, Sor 306, PeeksiMi-entndsan, W, 1, Lessee ti 


Stans Cm 


STAUNTON . 
marian ston 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY 


Comer 
Sir 


haste, coum 
Gay IST HUGTORS. Fe 


STONY BROOK 


2 set res 
nie 


Eriobliched 1489 - OTC 
Wen Yerk Military Academy 


Acadamy Avamun 
utlon.Alodaan, NY, 


MILITARY AND. 
mAvAL ACADEMY 


NORTHWESTERN , 


ce 
is, sak ih sil iaailties. 
aration for al 
rudocte Dept 


“wa 
TRC eUCATIONAL a sei Ss ras bore [TRINITY- PAWLING 


Inetiyldunitens Mar 


Worekly bape 
ny rong, Progress CUAL. 
Madurate ruim (0 axirza). 


\ "At the Nofion's Shring™ 


* Tne ROOSEVELT MILITARY RY ACAD- 
OXFORD ACADEMY | EMY wi ; 


Bax 6-95, Pinemanteliie, Me, 


PEACOCK MILITARY ACADEMY ST. JOHN’ quurary 


im, Bex 1983, Dulaliala. Wie | £ 


SEVERN SCHO! 


Dire omies! 


imibiuirg, Pan | Raverne Park, 


Mesthin the National Gengr 


Thy Cultivated Rose... Its Logiidany Spmbalinms Fron 
memorial the rose has been a symbel of love. As its beauty 
it cameta be regarded alto as a symbol 
Tha ce of its lary anew asad 
= perals make it.an ideal 


under < 
of perfection and rev 
the madestly revealing Jo 


suri 


fener to express in remurnental be one's love and esteem for 


mother, wie or chile. 


“Yes, Susic; not only wes he in our family, but he still is, He lives in 
the hearts and minds of all of us who knew him, 

“That is why we, his family, ereeted that monument. It stands strong 
and enduring in constant memory toa man who gave so much to all of us. 

“Above all, he was a family man—believed in the family and did so 
much to keep us all together. You can be proud that you belong to the 

: F 2 togetn Fl 2 9 
family whose name is inscribed upon that monument.” 

Tn the symbolism of a beautiful monument, the continuing character 
of your family ideals becomes a guide to future generations, Nowhere 
will you find a truer expression of these ideals than in the outstanding 

ality ofa Rock of Ages monument. Why not talk with your Rock of Ages 
quality ies y } 5) 
Authorized Dealer today? 
Many thoughtful people choose their family monument—as well 
as their cemetery plot—bifare the need arias Ask your neacest 
Rock of Ages Dealer for “How To Choose a Family Monument” 
—a large illustrated booklet available without obligation, You'll 


find bis name in the Classified Section of the Telephone Directory. 
Or write Rock of Ages, Barre, Vermont. 


ROCK ef AGES 


Barre Vermont 


BARRE GRANITE FAMILY MONUMENTS 


Before you choose, compare —ask your Rock of Ages Dealer 
fo show you proof of pormanance in any cemetery. 


fomBes, 


he National Geigtaphic—tt (dentiies you 
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WHAT IS THE TRANSISTOR? 


WW reydires only n friction of th 


Thats the LITTLE GIANT 


with the Big Fature 


The Tren 


Many important inventions for conmunica- 
tigns have tet Rell Telephone 1 
oratories. Selabom, howewer, hus there been a 
new discovery with the exciting promise of 
the Transistor, 

Uhis tiny device can amplify electric aig 

? 

ulin lnindred Hiowsanel Lines. HL many 
thitige that yacuum tubes con do and many 
mare besides. ft ts sonrethingg enitin 
und Works on ontirely: now principle 

Tee 4 it feo anal! ancl muy 
so litte power, it can be used in 
plices beyond touch af a vacuum tub 

Invented at Bell Laborstories to asnplily your 
tolephone voice, the Transistor is ype 
doors of opportuniiy in other fields. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM f 


Em Uny electronic device that can do atusing tings for you by amplityine elect 
power of & wncutim {ub 
Three types oF Transistors ane shown nlieye, about actual size, 


jor—invented of Bell Telephone 
Laborstories—opens new doom te ferresehing lim 
provements ih telephone service ond in ather finlds 


[twill be low fr cent atid lost shinny Unies booger. 


cm haw beer: 
«to make 
ts, This bs cuinlance with 
our established policy af king our inven- 
Lone avodlible to others on-reasonuble tera. 

Theso companies include makers of advanced 
equipment for defense, as well ax r; 
vision sets, bearing aluls, and uw 
electronic ‘appamatms 

The Pransistor is al: 
the new electronic equips 
teloph users to dial Lo 
Feom coast to coast, 

It & antther example of the value of Bell 
Syvtem rewarch in bringing you more and 
bettur telephone servics. 
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PIONEERS IN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 


